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Above, peace demonstrator is knocked to the 
ground by military police as he tries to break 
through their lines at Pentagon entrance, 
Washington, October 21. Right, demonstrators 
stage spontaneous sitdown in Oxford Street 
during protests coordinated by Vietnam Ad 


Hoc Committee, London, October 22. 
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Mary McCarthy 
‘SOLUTIONS’ 


—final chapter of her 
new book ‘VIETNAM’ 


Throwing bottles at the police is 
not our idea of a peace demonstra- 
tion. But it appeals to the press. 

The violence in central London 
last weekend resulted essentially 
from frustration at a lack of pre- 
cise political objectives and bitter- 
ness at the continuous American 
brutality in Vietnam. It was chan- 
nelled by police cordons and pro- 
voked by police panic. 

If you engage in non-violent civil 
disobedience, you confront your 
opponent and you may end up with 
a long prison sentence. If you 
throw fireworks at the police or 
trade a few punches, you stand a 
good chance of getting away; and 
even if you are arrested, you tend 
not to be dealt with too severely. 

In terms of publicity and personal 
consequences, violent demonstra- 
tions seem to be most effective. It 
is ironic that as the courts in this 
country try to squash non-violent 
direct action, so they encourage 
violence. 

But perhaps that is what they want. 
For the police know how to deal 
with violence. It presents them 
with a physical and technical prob- 
lem, but it is not fundamentally 
challenging. They get widespread 
public sympathy. Their role as 
guar diet of the peace is confirm- 
ed. 

This is disastrous, since peace will 
come, when it comes, from challen- 
ging power structures, not from 
confirming them in their rectitude. 
Last Sunday in London, the Ameri- 
can power structure was not threa- 
tened; the British power structure 
was strengthened; and we doubt 
that anyone was persuaded that 
America should get out of Viet- 
nam, 
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Revolution and violence 


Aidan Foster-Carter’s letter on “ Re- 
volution” (October 13) presented a 
challenge, which, in my view, Roger 
Barnard failed to meet. To me it 
seems meaningful to consider that 
World War III has already begun, 
and we are all participants in one 
way or another. This means we are 
either supporting or hindering the 
struggles of oppressed peoples for 
freedom, and also working to dimin- 
ish or increase the use of violence. 
Perhaps history demonstrates that 
those who pursue their freedom 
through a policy of terror, torture, 
and murder never actually get to it, 
for by using such means they become 
different people from those who start- 
ed out. Often it seems that one tyran- 
ny has been replaced by another. 

The means are in fact part of the 
desired end, and a just and peaceful 
society can only be pursued through 
the appropriate means. Violence 
transforms its practitioners, albeit 
slowly, into walking dead men. To 
kill another is to kill part of myself. 
And, further, in killing, I make for 
myself a new circle of enemies. Thus 
it proliferates, inwardly and outward- 


y. 
In many parts of the world, the rul- 
ing classes practice violence and op- 
presced people react with the same. 
imagine that Stokely Carmichael in 
his advocacy of black violence is a 
eat boon to his white antagonists. 
e confirms all their expectations 
and puts the struggle in an area 
where the white man is a real expert. 
But violence will be used as long as 
no better way is shown. By better I 
mean a way which achieves the de- 
sired end more surely and gives a 
Jasting result. The exertion of “ soul- 
force’, and the acceptance of suffer- 
ing rather than the infliction of it, are 
key concepts, taught and practised 
by Gandhi, and by others since his 
death. 
I believe that such non-violence is the 
basic law and that men will follow it 
when it is seen to work. The excep- 
tions will be those whose love of vio- 
lence is properly called sick, and 


when we ourselves are saner we shall 
understand better how to help them 
without destroying them. 

It would be a sorry thing at the pre- 
sent time to see Peace News either 
advocating or colluding in violent 
solutions, but perhaps I have misun- 
derstood Roger Barnard? 

W. H. Allchin, 

66 Old Kennels Lane, 

Olivers Battery, Winchester, Hants. 


Civilian defence 


Having read Mr Roberts’ reply to Bob 
Overy on civilian defence, I must say 
I still think it, with Mr Overy, “ terri- 
fying” that governments should es- 
tablish in peacetime a general train- 
ing in non-violent action”. Mr Ro- 
berts apparently believes that there 
is a government somewhere in the 
world which could be trusted with 
such a power and responsibility. Since 
non-violent resistance depends not on 
mere force but on firmness of pur- 
pose and strength of will in 'the re- 
sister, its “training” would involve - 
what shall we call it? - ethical train- 
ing. This ethical training, of all child- 
ren and citizens, would have to be 
much more centrally ‘“ organised ” 
than the present education system - 
as Ebert apparently concedes. State 
education, English version (not the 
French, for instance), depends largely 
on headmasters’ decisions and on the 
syllabuses of exams (over which the 
government has no control). A rear- 
guard battle is, indeed, being fought 
in universities and elsewhere to keep 
it like that; as against Mr Wilson who 
would like to have more say in the 
priorities of education. 

But Mr Roberts ‘is not afraid of gov- 
ernment control of citizens because 
in Switzerland people take rifles 
home. This may possibly be an argu- 
ment for Mr Roberts’ working for 
civilian \defence in Switzerland (he is 
unlikely to succeed, since its govern- 
ment is pressing for atom bombs); in 
England, one should remind oneself, 
the army is an entrenched and self- 
perpetuating institution, economical- 
ly tied to business and, in that last 


STRATEGIC COMMENTARY 


The copy of Terence Heelas’s ‘Strategic Commentary” enclosed in this 
week’s Peace News is the 99th issue we have published since we launch- 
ed the Commentary 34 years ago. Published fortnightly, the Commentary 
is aimed at people outside the peace movement, in fact people who are 
difficult to reach by normal peace activity. 

70% of the Commentaries have dealt with Vietnam, and over 34 years 
Terence Heelas’s forecasts of the way the war would develop have been 
remarkably accurate. The Commentary is posted individually to each 
subscriber fortnightly (together with periodic special supplements) . Al- 
though we have a healthy list of paying subscribers at home and over 
seas (including BBC TV) we send out a very large number of compli- 
mentary copies to people whom we try to influence, in Parliament, Tele- 
vision and the newspaper world. In fact we send out so many thousands 
of complimentary copies each year that we are Josing £700 per year on 


the Commentary. 


We have the costing of this venture to a fine art, but there is one cost we 
can’t reduce - postage. So if you think that what we are doing is worth- 
while, you can help us - by sending us as many 4d stamps as you can 
afford. Now that we have just moved from Scotland to the Cotswolds, we 
are launching a massive expansion of the Commentary (using modern 
developments, such as automative typing) . 

Subscription rates for the Commentary, sent to your home by post in 
sealed envelopes, are. one and a half guineas per year, 15/9d for six 
months, or 7/11d for 3 months. Individual copies can be bought at 
Housmans bookshop. For free copies of several back issues, send an 


6.a.e. 


When you have read the enclosed Commentary, please send it to your 
focal newspaper with a covering letter. Up till now the Commentary has 
been got out by my family, but with the expansion, we will need all the 
help we can get. If you would like to distribute a few copies regularly to 
key people in your locality, please write to us: 


Leo and Peggy Baxendale, 
Hambutts Orchard, 
PAINSWICK, Glos. 


resort which so many nations in the 
world have experienced of late, back- 


ing with force the political power. 
The political power in England, that 
is, rejects neutrality absolutely and 
maintains considerable forces over- 
seas. To give such a government, and 
such an army, the power to institute 
civilian defence “education.” is to 
offer our children on a plate to the 
power élite. 

Education in pacifism is, of course, 
vital (Mr Roberts would do well to 
convert readers in the journals to 
which he more regularly contributes 
these days), and I should love non- 
violent resistance to be taught in 
schools. But it seems to me in the 
highest degree naive to envisage 
Pacifist Thinking and Non-violent Re- 
sistance on the timetable of some fu- 
ture government-controlled school. 
Both weapons so easily turn against 
authority - which is what the govern- 
ment represents. The first subject 
would be turned into Peace Offen- 
sives: The Technique; the second, 
Non-violent Resistance to Authorities 
of Other Nationalities. 

Perhaps even in Switzerland Mr Ro- 
berts would have some trouble. I see 
in your paper of the same date the 
news item: “A Swiss conscientious 
objector was sentenced to four 
months in prison for refusing to serve 
in the Swiss army.” 

Stuart Rimmer, 

Rua Senador Vergueiro 137/32, 
Flamengo, Rio ZC-01, Brazil. 


Embassy trial 


In the discussion about the deal (Qc- 
tober 20), the point was missed by 
Bob Overy and Ben Birnberg, approa- 
ching it from opposite directions, and 
was hit by Brian McGee, coming in at 
right angles. I should like to reinforce 
what he said, because the point is in 
danger of getting obscured when it is 
really quite simple. 

If you go on a demonstration, you 
tend to get arrested. If you use a 
lawyer, he tends to do what he thinks 
is in your interest rather than what 
you think is right; if you speak for 
yourself, you tend to get done. If you 
play things cool, you tend to lose the 
point of the demonstration; if you try 
to continue the demonstration in 
court, you tend to get done worse. If 
you have several or serious convic- 
tions, you tend to go to prison. If you 
take sweets from strangers, you tend 
to get taken for a ride. If you don’t 
know this yet, it’s time you did. And 
if you get hurt, don’t whine. 
Incidentally, how is Bob Overy going 
to ‘refuse to be intimidated ”, when 
he already has been? And how does 
Ben Birnberg think the law can “ re- 
cognise the freedom of the political 
dissenter to engage in civil disobe- 
dience’, when the point of civil dis- 
obedience is to break the law? 

Nicolas Walter, 

4 Vane Close, Harrow, Middlesex. 


Bob Overy writes: What Nicolas 
Walter and Brian McGee have told us 
in best anarchist “ I-told-you-so ” fash- 
ion is obvious even to me. 

I was not surprised when the three 
men got sent to jail, but I was shock- 
ed. Outrage seems to me a natural 
enough emotion when good men are 
given such sentences, even though 
the sentences may have been pre- 
dictable. 

Moreover, Mr Justice Widgery is a 
fellow human being (not a cardboard 
figure) who deserves to have it point- 
ed out to him that he has behaved 
savagely when his sentences are sa- 
vage, and who deserves to be criti- 
cised for inconsistency when his sen- 
tencing policy is inconsistent. 

Nicolas Walter seems to support Brian 
McGee’s suggestion that we should 


engage in illegal action when neces- 
sary, but not get caught. That’s their 
business, obviously. But the basic 
political object lesson of direct action 
projects, as I see it, is that we take 
direct responsibility for our actions 
and confront those with whom we 
disagree. 

To reply further to Brian McGee, it 
may also be “stimulating and satis- 
fying” to get away without being 
caught (neither of us has a monopoly 
of the psychological satisfactions that 
may result from doing what we think 
is right), but I can’t see us making 
very much progress in that direction. 
If your basic objective is not to get 
caught, then you won’t take part in 
most direct action projects, and, 
when you do, you will tend to seek 
ways of not confronting your oppo- 
nents directly: which obviously will 
detract from the full impact of direct 
action. 


YCND 


For a near-corpse, as Dave Mumford 
assumes it to be, YCND is proving 
very difficult to bury. In fact, Britain’s 
largest youth peace _ organisation 
seems to be acting very lively. 

While the Young Liberals prance 
around with frightfully radical state- 
ments, and say the most outrageous 
things about the reactionary party 
they happen to belong to, the Youth 
CND is putting its policies forward 
and acting for peace in towns and 
cities throughout Britain. 

November will see the launching of 
the YCND campaign to end NATO. 
We will be producing a pamphlet, 
leaflets, badges and T-shirts, and 
there will be a mass survey of popu- 
lar opinion on NATO. There will also 
be a major demonstration next year. 
The Youth Campaign for Nuclear Dis- 
armament is a main part of Youth for 
Peace in Vietnam, which invited the 
group of Vietnamese students over 
here last week, to put their side of 
the arguments on Vietnam to the 
British public. 

Young people are no longer interest- 
ed in party politics, and are already 
seeing through the facade of the 
Young Liberals to the unattractive 
reality beneath. For in fact, while 
YCND offers constructive policies 
and real action, the Young Liberals 
have no real aims, no new ideas and 
offer only an aurora of radicalism and 
a glitter of gimmicks» 

The real future for the youth peace 
movement lies outside traditional 
party politics and in genuine action 
for peace. 

Alistair Bucknell, Chairman YCND, 

5 Caledonian Road, London N1. 


Special offer for new readers 


6 weeks 
Peace News 


post free trial 5s 

Students, 10 weeks for 5s. 

Air edition 8 weeks for 10s; US, 
6 weeks for 1 dollar. Send this 
coupon to Peace News, 5 Caledonian 


Road, London N.1 (Block letters, 
please.) 
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Martin Jezer writes from the USA 


_ Thousand say ‘we won't 


On October 16, 1,132 draft-age men 
returned their draft cards to the fed- 
eral authorities in 19 American cities. 
Their act of civil disobedience, pun- 
ishable by up to five years in prison 
and up to $5,000 in fines, signified 


GREEK 
EMBASSY 
FUND 


“T still can’t believe the sentences 
will not be reduced, but should they 
still be in prison in six months’ time, 
I will be glad to be approached 
again.”’ So wrote one person to Bretta 
Carthey, treasurer of the Save Greece 
Now Fund, enclosing a cheque for 
Terry Chandler, Michael Randle and 
Del Foley, jailed three weeks ago for 
their part in the Greek embassy de- 
monstration. 

“The prisoners have my deepest sym- 
pathy,”’ read another letter. “I am 
appalled at the vicious sentences. As 
a suffragette, we regularly protested 
in churches and chapels at the treat- 
ment meted out to Mrs Pankhurst 
and others. I have written to Amnesty 
International reminding them that we 
also have prisoners of conscience in 
England.” 

The response to the appeal for money 
to cope with personal commitments, 
the problems of dependents and to 
provide a lump sum for each of the 
men when they come out has so far 
been excellent, though the Save 
Greece Now Committee is emphasis- 
ing that they require a regular in- 
come. Particularly, they would like 
to be able to provide the men with 
something equivalent to the ex gratia 
payments made by the Home Office 
when a man has been wrongly im- 
prisoned. This works out at about 
£1,000 for every year of sentence 
served. : 

“We should like 100 bankers’ orders 
at £2 a month”, says Bretta, who has 
opened a deposit account at the Mid- 
land Bank for the fund and wants to 
hear from people willing to make a 
regular undertaking of ‘this sort. 
Write, with sae, to Bretta Carthey, 8 
Vincent Square Mansions, London 


Appeal 

Del Foley’s appeal against sentence 
was due to come up at the High Court 
on Thursday. He is at Wormwood 
Scrubs prison. Both Michael Randle 
(at Pentonville) and Terry Chandler 
(Wandsworth) are intending to ap- 
peal, though Terry Chandler has been 
told that he will not be allowed ‘to go 
to court to ask leave for appeal, even 
though he will be representing him- 
self. 


Clemency 


Twelve Labour MPs have written to 
the Home Secretary asking ‘that he 
take “the necessary action at 'the 
appropriate ‘time ” if the sentences of 
the Wee men are not reduced on ap- 

eal. 

he matter is at present sub judice 
and therefore not open ‘to. govern- 
ment intervention but the MPs hope 
that Mr Jenkins will note that the 
sentiments of the Greek demonstra- 
tors are widely shared and that long 
sentences might be misinterpreted 
abroad as showing British support 
for the Greek regime. 
The MPs are Stan Newens, Hugh Jen- 
kins, Lena Jeger, Stan Orme, Frank 
Allaun, Trevor Park, Norman Atkin- 
son,. Eric Heffer, Sidney Bidwell, Ar- 
nold Gregory, John Fraser and Dennis 
Concannon. 


their refusal to co-operate in any way 
with the Selective Service System. 

At the same time, hundreds of women 
and men over draft age turned in 
anti-draft cards, making public their 
advocacy of draft resistance and sta- 
ting their intent to stand with those 
draft resisters brought to trial. 

The nationwide anti-war and anti- 
draft demonstration was organised 
by a group of locally based organisa- 
tions calling themselves “The Resis- 
tance’. Composed of both pacifists 
and non-pacifists, The Resistance pro- 
claims its “refusal to acquiesce in 
any way to an unjust war and the sys- 
tem of conscription upon which it 
depends. ” 

It grew out of the April 15 draft card 
burning in Central Park in which 175 
men burned their draft cards. Many 
of these men took part in the October 
16 action, handing in statements ab- 
out their action on April 15. Only 
one person, Gary Rader, has been in- 
dicted for the April 15 draft card 
burning for unauthorised use of a 
military uniform. (He was then in 
the Special Forces reserves - see 
Peace News, September 22.) This 
charge has not been pressed. 

One of the purposes of turning in 
draft cards is to provoke a confronta- 
tion with the federal government and 
to force them to make arrests. “In 
any confrontation with the federal 
government over the moral issues of 
this war,” organisers for The Resis- 
tance have stated, “the government 
is sure to take a political beating. 
Morality is not on the government’s 
side. We want this confrontation. ” 
The Resistance intends to exploit all 
such possibilities. Whenever a mem- 
ber appears for trial or for induction, 
he will be joined by other members 
and supporters. As social critic Paul 
Goodman has noted, the refusal of 
the government to respond and press 
charges will be an open invitation for 
young’ men throughout the country 
to organise themselves into draft re- 
sistance unions and publicly refuse 
to co-operate with the draft. 

Potential confrontations will occur 
when members of The Resistance are 
indicted for non-possession of a draft 
card or when, as draft delinquents, 
they are reclassified 1-A, are called 
for induction, and refuse. However, 
if the initial response by government 
authorities is indicative of future 
plans, no indictments seem forth- 
coming. In virtually all cities, federal 
officials refuse to accept the draft 
cards as if they were the plague. 
Maybe they are. 

Here is a breakdown by cities of 
draft and anti-draft cards handed ‘in: 
San Francisco, 350 draft cards; Bos- 
ton, 325; New York City, 185 draft, 
over 500 anti-draft; Los Angeles, 69; 
Chicago, 40; Cincinatti, 27; Philadel- 
phia, 26; Minneapolis, 20; Detroit, 16; 
Ithaca, NY, 15; London, England, 13; 
Washington, DC, 11; Syracuse, NY, 
12; Denver, 8; Portland, Oregon, 7; 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 3; Champaign- 
Urbana, Illinois, and Atlanta, Georgia, 
: each; and Dickenson, North Dakota, 


The Resistance in Boston began with 
a mass rally of about 4,000 people in 
Boston Commons. Demonstrators 
then paraded through downtown Bos- 
ton to the Arlington Street Church, 
where 87 men burned their draft 
cards over the flames of the church 
altar and 325 draft cards and state- 
ments of non-cooperation were hand- 
ed over to clergymen of the Jewish, 
Protestant, and Catholic faiths. 

These cards were to be turned over 
to the Justice Department in Wash- 
ington, DC, on Friday, October 20, by 
members of RESIST, a group of in- 
tellectual and religious leaders who 


support the draft resistance. 

One of the speakers at the church, 
the Rev William Sloan Coffin, chap- 
lain of Yale, asked that churches and 
synagogues give sanctuary to draft 
resisters, so that if the federal gov- 
ernment wants to arrest men who 
will not kill, they will have to make 
those arrests in a church. 

In San Francisco, a wicker basket 
filled with draft cards was left at the 
door of US Attorney Cecil Poole, 
who earlier in the day refused to 
accept them. 

In New York City, about 1,000 peo- 
ple gathered at the foot of the US 
Court House in Foley Square, as draft 
resisters and supporters spoke their 
names into a bullhorn and deposited 
draft or anti-draft cards in the appro- 
priate two boxes. When federal offi- 
cials refused to accept the boxes, the 
group staged an impromptu march 
through the traffic-filled streets to a 
nearby post office, where all the cards 
were sent by registered mail to the 
eae Department in Washington 
DC. 

Later, at a rump demonstration in 
front of the Whitehall Street Induc- 
tion Centre, two young men, them- 
selves not draft resisters, were arres- 
ted and roughed up by the police. 

In Los Angeles, 14 members of the 
War Resisters League attempted to 
send their draft cards aloft in a heli- 
um-filled balloon, but the weight of 
the draft cards and the leakage of 
helium forced them to resort to a 
more traditional means of draft card 
disposal. Theirs were the first draft 
cards burned in Southern California. 
About 100 more men attempted to 
deliver their cards to federal authori- 
ties, but failed. Fifty-five cards were 
finally left in the offices of the local 
Congressman. 

In Chicago, seven demonstrators, in- 
cluding Gary Rader, were sentenced 
to 10 days in prison for attempting to 
enter the federal building to return 
their draft cards. The building was, 
closed off, however; and 40 cards 
were mailed to the Justice Depart- 
ment. 

In Washington, eleven draft resisters 
left their draft cards on the desk of 
Deputy Director of Selective Service 
Col Daniel E. Omer, who deadpanned 
into television microphones that al- 
though he had the cards, he would 
not accept them. “Putting young 


men in prison is not the job of Selec- 
tive Service, ” he added. 
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In Atlanta, seven members of the At- 
lanta Workshop in Nonviolence were 
arrested for blocking the entrance to 
the local draft board. Later, two Em- 
ory students attempted to return 
their draft cards to Col Charles H. 
Lindsay, Deputy Director for Selec- 
tive Service in Georgia, who refused 
to take them. “‘ So we laid them at the 
man’s feet,” said Jody Palmour, one 
of the resisters. 

Earlier in the week, a judge in Atlan- 
ta sentenced six SNCC workers to 
from 6 months to 34 years in prison 
for demonstrating in front of the At- 
lanta induction centre two summers 
ago. White demonstrators in Oakland, 
New York City, and elsewhere have 
been given token prison sentences 
for similar actions. 

In Cincinatti, 150 demonstrators, 
many of them from Antioch College, 
picketed the induction centre, where 
27 members of the Yellow Springs 
Draft Resistance Union returned 
their draft cards. 

In Philadelphia, Pa, four draft cards 
and a set of induction papers were 
burned at Independence Hall. An- 
other 21 cards were mailed to the 
Justice Department by the Rev David 
Gracie, urban minister for the Epis- 
copalian Diocese of Pennsylvania. 
Police arrested James Hart for photo- 
graphing a police officer photograph- 
ing him; Gregg Carlson for attempt- 
ing to block the paddy wagon carry- 
ing him; and Helen Celkalsky for at- 
tempting to enter the police station 
to see the first two prisoners. ‘ 
Nine people were also arrested at the 
Champaign-Urbana anti-draft protest 
and three were arrested in a similar 
demonstration in Portland, Oregon. 
Members of the Resistance have plans 
for a second wave of non-cooperation 
on December 4. “‘In the meantime, ” 
says Richard Ian Harrison of The Re- 
sistance in San Francisco, “ Resis- 
tance members and supporters should 
keep in mind that any arrest made of 
a Resistance member should be greet- 
ed by mass support demonstra- 
tions... 

“While we consider October 16 a 
suecess, we must express our hope 
that people who participated will 
follow through with their act: that 
there will be no bail-jumping, emi- 
gration, or going underground. Our 
act is one of confrontation. Up to now 
the government has refused this con- 
frontation. Should ‘they give it to us, 
we should not disappoint them...” 


AND 
Lasr 


THRE 


Come home, dear father, it’s still not to late—American temperance song. 
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PETER CADOGAN 


From resistance to 


Essential clues to the future are to be 
found in both the positive and nega- 
tive features of last weekend’s de- 
monstrations. 


Anger in Grosvenor Square was some- 
thing that had to come. Like Black 
Power, it is a catalyst of change but 
not the answer. And there will be 
more of it. Frontal challenge is back, 
and old-style protest is out. This does 
not mean any return to party politics, 
for party politics is a defence mech- 
anism of the old order itself. 
The difference between the 1957/64 
Pees and the one that we are now 
ving in is that in the first period 
the killing (nuclear war) was only a 
danger. It never happened, and our 
reaction to it was moral protest ag- 
ainst the hypothetical. What we did 
was to reassert the truth that there 
is such a thing as right and wrong, 
and that individual responsibility 
counts. 
Today it is different. Today the kill- 
ing is for real, and mere protest as 
such avails nothing. What we have to 
do about the killing in Vietnam is to 
stop it, and to stop it we need effec- 
tive political action. (Politics is not 
to be confused with party politics.) 
All foreign troops have to come out 
of Vietnam forthwith. 
But we in Britain don’t have any 
combat troops in Vietnam. We have 
only support troops in Thailand, 
Malaysia, and Hong Kong. The utmost 
that we can do can only be marginal. 
This makes for inevitable frustration. 
But in the US the issue has crystal- 
lised. Last weekend put the spotlight 
where it belongs: on the Pentagon. 
The power of the Pentagon has to be 
broken. Nothing less will do. Our 
friends in the US have grasped the 
key issue: the loyalty or otherwise of 
troops and draftees. The civil cam- 
paign will be judged by the extent to 
which it counts with those who are 
actually or potentially in uniform. 
Reports of last weekend’s demonstra- 


tions will register in every unit of 
American forces throughout the 
world. In this lies hope and method. 
The use of thousands of troops ag- 
ainst the demonstrators means that 
the US Army is showing its teeth to 
its own people. It has been forced to 
fight on two fronts. When the Army 
takes over from the police, the State 
has played its trump cards. It has 
nothing more in its hand. If and when 
those troops fail to obey orders, we 
shall be through to peace. 

The American press, surveying the 
events of the weekend, has reintro- 
duced the use of the word “ '‘insurrec- 
tion”. “Insurrection” is not a dirty 
word. Historically, insurrection is an 
armed revolutionary uprising against 
a foreign oppressor (the Hapsburgs 
in the Netherlands in the 16th cen- 
tury, George III in America in 1776), 
or against a domestic tyrant (Charles 
I in Engiand in the 1640s), or in re- 
volt against an impossible war situa- 
tion (as in Russia in 1917). Something 
comparable is now building up over 
the position of the US in Vietnam. 
Respect as one does the extraordin- 
ary achievement of a little, suppos- 
edly “underdeveloped” country in 
stopping the greatest military power 
in the world in its military tracks, 
the answer cannot lie in Vietnam 
alone. It can only lie in the way we 
deal with the Pentagon and with the 
119 little Pentagons of all the other 
nation-states in the world. But where- 
as this used to be an abstract propo- 
sition beloved of libertarian political 
theory, Vietnam has made it the 
first imperative of present action. 

We are dealing here with the nature 
of political institutions. It is self- 
evident that the old method of armed 
insurrection will miss the point of the 
central problens though it may well 
help to bring matters to a head. This 
is what the NLF has done. An insur- 
rectional movement based on violence 
produces a revolutionary army; an- 


POLICE HARASSMENT 
OF IMMIGRANTS 


Oscar Abrahams writes: When a 
small immigrant group in a commun- 
ity is forced to call on its friends and 
allies to express indignation by de- 
monstrating in busy streets at their 
most crowded, then in my view it is a 
time for alarm and public investiga- 
tion. Such a demonstration was held 
last Saturday, October 21, by Islington 
Campaign Against Racial Discrimina- 
tion (CARD) against police brutality. 
Over 100 people attended. 

The marchers went past two police 
stations and a prison, distributed 
leaflets, and shouted slogans. The 
leaflets alleged police brutality in 
police vans and stations and in immi- 
grants’ homes. The allegations includ- 
ed homes searched without warrant; 
parties raided; and drugs and weap- 
ons planted. There was even a story 
of a wedding being raided and guests 
(bridegroom and all) being taken 
away and locked up. 

A young Liberal candidate in the 


Moving appeal 
from WRI 


On November 4 the War Resisters’ 
International is moving its offices to 
$3 Caledonian Road, London NI (next 
dor to Peace News). It urgently needs 
£200 for removal expenses. Please 
send to WRI, 88 Park Avenue, Enfield, 
Middx (01-360 3977). 


local council by-election followed the 
demonstration in a car with a loud- 
speaker, telling the public and the 
business people of Islington how a 
local policeman threatened to 
‘“smash his flippin’ face in”. This re- 
minded me of the black man who had 
his head pushed down a lavatory pan 
in a police station while the pan was 
being flushed by other policemen. 
Islington CARD’s demand is to edu- 
cate these police thugs now, in an at- 
tempt to stamp out this savage and 
uncivilised conduct by men chosen to 
prevent crime and to protect the citi- 
zens of the community. These allega- 
tions have reached alarming propor- 
tions, so those of us who still believe 
in civilian law must act now with all 
the resources at our disposal to stop 
this kind of brutality. 


The public, in an open air meeting 
that brought the demonstration to an 
end, was addressed by a number of 
immigrant and other citizens. One 
black man told the public meeting 
that a young policeman had told him 
at the station: “Stand up, Nigger, 
when you are talking to a white 
man! ” 


Saturday, October 21, must have been 
a sad day for the police, for many 
senior offi¢ers in Islington are aware 
that their hard work for good police- 
immigrant relations is being destroy- 
ed by some of their own men; it was 
a sad day for us too. 


other set of military masters. In the 
final analysis, a Red Army is the 
same as a White Army. 


Thus, if nothing less than insurrec- 
tion will do, then it is the nature of 
the insurrection that is now at issue. 
If it results in the refusal of troops 
to obey orders, then the case for in- 
surrectional violence itself goes by 
default. This is not an abstract idea. 
In 1917 half the French Army muti- 
nied, and much more than half the 
Russian. 

Therefore, what is important in Bri- 
tain (in connection with the war in 
Vietnam) is the state of thinking and 
feeling on the US bases in the UK. 
Compared with this, the situation in 
or around the Embassy in Grosvenor 
Square is of little consequence. Stop 
It Committee addresses itself to Am- 
erican students and to tourists in 
Britain; the bases are for us. 

Getting through to US servicemen 
and their families is the most impor- 
tant and the most difficult of our im- 
mediate prapeis The fact iis that 
we don’t know how to do it (the Pub- 


insurrection 


lic Prosecutor’s present concern not- 
withstanding) and it is not being 
done. We shall not really get down to 
it till it is more widely understood 
what a critical job it is. 


It is in this context, then, that we can 
in addition address ourselves to the 
little publicised but direct complicity 
of the British government in the war 
in Vietnam. It is within our power to 
do something about that. Politically, 
the main negative feature of the de- 
monstration in Grosvenor Square was 
that once more it let Johnson’s Bri- 
tish backers go scot free. Perhaps the 
news of British frogmen of the Com- 
bined Operations Force from Hong 
Kong clearing obstructions along the 
coast of South Vietnam will make 
some people think and then act. 


Today, “‘ the system ” is slowly smash- 
ing itself on the bodies of the people 
of Vietnam. Its collapse entails the 
collapse of the rule of the Pentagon, 
and its transatlantic implications for 
us are immeasurable. This is the next- 
but-one question. 


JOHN 
BALL'S 
COLUMN 


Odd behaviour by the Arts Council, 
that clean-nosed, jelly-hearted body 
which hands out literary grants 
(£60,000 a year’s worth), and which 
recently befriended a shoestringy but 
elegant struggling magazine called 
Ambit to the suitably shoestringy 
tune of £120. And which quickly be- 
came cold-footed as well, when the 
new edition of Ambit (pronounced 
Armpit) came out, featuring a compe- 
tition for creative writing written un- 
der the influence of drugs. The Arts 
Council recoiled in horror (‘ Good 
Lord, man! ” cried Lord Goodman) 
and started having second thoughts 
(“we must now look at it with cool 
consideration ”’) about the grant. 


Their objection was that the compe- 
tition might, in law, constitute a 
“ public mischief, ” which is a depres- 
singly police court attitude for a seri- 
ous artistic body to adopt. The ques- 
tion of the relationship of drugs to 
art is very pertinent, and the con- 
crete evidence rather slight. What 
better way to gather some more than 
through a small intellectual maga- 
zine? What is the Arts Council there 
for if not to facilitate this kind of 
research? 


* * * 


Better tidings, however, from the 
Scottish Arts Council. I’m glad to 
hear they’ve just awarded a bursary 
of £800 to Tom McGrath, deserving 
poet and, of course, former features 
editor of Peace News. 


* * s 


I had always thought that in popu- 
lar speech the pronoun “they” 
meant the government or one of its 
agencies, or any of the other large 
and powerful bodies which inflict de- 
cisions on us; thus, “I see they’ve put 
beer up again,” which could refer to 
the tax people or the brewers. But 
when I visited South London last 
week, I discovered a distressing new 
application of the word. A friend who 
has recently gone to live there had 
been told that “they” had burnt 
down a shelter on the common. He 


couldn’t quite see the authorities, 
however dotty, doing this, and inquir- 
ed further. It turned out ‘that “ they ” 
meant black people, and that this is 
a common use of the word in those 
parts. Since language usually reflects 
a prevailing state of affairs, this trans- 
pontine linguistic apartheid isn’t en- 
couraging. 


* * * 


A few years ago two Indians, E. P. 
Menon and Satish Kumar, walked 
from Delhi to Moscow, Washington 
and Hiroshima, talking peace and dis- 
armament to the people they met on 
the way. They made many friends in 
several countries. Now E. P. Menon 
has written to tell me that his mem- 
oirs of the march are being published 
next month, under the title, Foot- 
prints on Friendly Roads. It has 600 
pages with a dozen photos and will 
costs 20s (popular edition) or 25s 
(library edition). It will bea valuable 
record of a remarkable enterprise: 
you will be able to order copies from 
Housmans Bookshop. 


* ” * 


London Transport, bowing to popu- 
lar opinion as represented, however 
inaccurately, by the letters of com- 
plaint they receive, have decided not 
to allow any further advertising of 
pregnancy testing services on its pos- 
ter sites. This is a pity; pregnancy 
testing strikes me as being as useful, 
and certainly as unexceptionable a 
medical service as, say, mass X-rays 
or dental check-ups. Admittedly many 
women use it to discover, as early as 
possible, whether they are going to 
need an abortion, but the letter- 
writers who are presumably against 
abortion ought to consider not the ab- 
ortions that testing initiates (probably 
none, since they would have been at- 
tempted anyway), but the number of 
messy, late, desperate, dangerous, 
even fatal ‘abortions this early warn- 
ing prevents. 


I don’t know how London Transport’s 
complaints department would res- 
pond to moderate, thoughtful letters 
demanding the retention of an advert, 
but it would be worth a try. 


Reports by Andrew Papworth and 
Bob Overy of last weekend’s annual 
conferences (CND and Anti- 
Apartheid Movement), scheduled 
for this week, have had to be held 
over for lack of space. 


JAMES BALDWIN 


This man, though tortured, refused to 
speak. He was shot. Photo by Akihiko 
Okamura, Life Magazine, © Time Inc. 


‘A racial society 
can only fight 


a racial wa 


James Baldwin, the world-famous Am- 
erican novelist, wrote an open letter 
to the US Administration on the Viet- 
nam war. It was sent to the New York 
Times, the Observer (London), The 
Times (London), and the New York 
Herald Tribune. None of them printed 
it. The summary of his letter printed 
below is taken from Vietnam Quote 
& Comment. 


My name is among the members of 
Lord Russell’s War Crimes Tribunal 
and therefore it is necessary that I 
clarify my position. I myself feel 
somewhat reserved about this tribu- 
nal. There is something suspicious in 
European condemnation of America 
because of a war that America has 
inherited from Europe, in fact direct- 
ly inherited from France. 

In spite of my reputation as a maver- 
ick, I have never been ‘interested in 
attacking America from abroad. I 
know, if I may say so, too much about 
Europe’s complicated motives, of 
which anger and jealousy are not the 
least. It would, for example, be more 
logical for an Englishman to take the 
government of South Africa or of 
Rhodesia to an international tribunal 
than Vietnam; personally, if I had the 
authority, I would do so tomorrow, at 
nine o’clock. 

No Englishman has ever acted in this 
way. Jean-Paul Sartre, also, never 
proposed to challenge France before 
an international tribunal in the period 
before France bequeathed ‘the Viet- 
nam affair to America, nor during the 
Algerian war. 


i } 

In short, it is possible to view the tri- 
bunal as out of place or absurd, and 
I understand exactly to what degree 
this is the case. 

But I also understand why this tribu- 
nal takes place. It wishes to penetrate 
to the conscience of the world with 
the crimes that are committed in 
south east Asia by the American gov- 
ernment in the name of the American 
people. And the tribunal does not 
wish to do so simply to end the ter- 
ror, but also to drag all of us away 
from the verge of total disaster. 

But that world can only be the West- 
ern world, that conscience only the 
Western conscience, for the whole of 
the Western world is guilty. 

If I were to make an attempt to ac- 
cuse the Western Powers of the 
crimes they are at this moment com- 
mitting in Rhodesia, Angola and 
South Africa (to leave it at that) or 
if I should attempt to show the mo- 
tives and the effects of the bargains 
concluded between the Europeans, 
who were not Americans at that time, 
and the American Indians, let alone 
the Negroes, of whom we hear too 
much as well as too little, then I 
should certainly meet the same oppo- 
sition from the Western Powers as 
Lord Russell’s tribunal has met. And 
for exactly the same reasons: such 
an enterprise not only puts in ques- 
tion 'the morals of the Western world, 
it also means an attack on what that 
world regards as its material self- 
interest. 

Such a trial, strictly speaking, would 
have to be held in Harlem USA. 


Two poems 
John Idris J 


AMERICA 


You started off with s 


by 
ones 


uch beautiful ideas 


Like Helen on a journey 
And ended up with Paris 
In a wasteland of gasoline and pulp 


ROADSIDE 


I was sitting in a canvas hut 


Counting cars 


At seven o’clock one morning 


When suddenly 


Poetry was the other side of that tree. 


There, ody could escape the sinis- 
ter consequences of the world dilem- 
ma which the facts of Western history 
have made of the Western world. 

I speak as an American Negro. I 
challenge anyone to explain to me 
why a black American, even if it is 
only one, has to enter a jungle to kill 
people who are non-white and who 
have never harmed him, in defence of 
a people who have made ‘that alien 
jungle, or any jungle, a more attrac- 
tive jungle than the jungle into which 
he was born and to which he, if he 
stays alive, must inevitably return. 

I challenge any living creature to con- 
vince me that a nation which in its 
own country has not reached anything 
that looks like freedom is justified in 
setting free, with the aid of bombs, 
another country that it does not know. 
I challenge anybody, and especially 
Lyndon Johnson, Hubert Humphrey, 
Dean Rusk and Robert McNamara, to 
explain to me and the black popula- 
tion of the United States how they, 
when they cannot set free their own 
brothers (I repeat: brothers) and 
when they do not even know how to 
live together with them, how they im- 
agine they can free south east Asia. 

I challenge them to tell me by what 
right and in what interest they want 
to be the policemen of the world; and 
apart from that, I want to know whet- 
her they would want any of their sis- 
ters or daughters to marry a man 
from that nation for whose preserva- 
tion they fight so energetically. And 
this is decidedly no rhetorical chal- 
lenge. All the men whom I have men- 
tioned and again many, many more 
will lose their honour forever if they 
do not answer this challenge. 

I want an answer: if I have to die, I 
have the right to know why. And the 
non-white nations of the world which 
make up the greatest part of the 
world would not mind knowing ei- 


a nnrmmmmmmmmmmess «ther. The American idea of freedom, 
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and, more, the way in wh 
dom is being forced on others, has 
turned America into the most detest- 
ed nation in the world. We have inher- 
ited Spain’s title: the nation with the 
bloody footprint. 

Long long before the Americans de- 
cided to free the south east Asians, 
they decided to set me free: my an- 
cestors took their scars with them into 
the grave, and the same will happen 
to me. 

A racial society can only fight a racial 
war; that is the bitter truth. The pre- 
judices practised at home are also 
practised overseas, and every Negro 
knows that he was the first victim of 
the Viet Cong. We were bombed first. 
How, then, can I believe a word of 
what you say: so what gives you the 
right to ask me to die for you? 
Whether I ever exercise a function 
within or appear before the tribunal 
has little to do with it. The American 
enterprise in Vietnam is absolutely 
indefensible and doomed to fail. And 
I want it recorded that I have no part 
in it. 

When the black population of America 
has a future, America will have a fu- 
ture, and not sooner. And when the 
black population of the world has a 
future, the Western countries will 
have a future, and not sooner. 

But it is dreadfully probable that the 
Western nations, clinging to what they 
have stolen from their prisoners and 
unable to look at their mirror image, 
will cause such chaos iin the world 
that if life on ‘this planet is not by 
then extinct, they will be the cause 
of a racial war of an intensity un- 
known in the world before and for 
which generations unborn will curse 
our names forever. 

I believe that mankind can do some- 
thing better, and I want to be a wit- 
ness to that slender yet attainable 
possibility. 
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KOESTLER AND THE BRAIN GAME 


The Ghost in the Machine, by Arthur 
Koestler (Hutchinson 42s). 


It is the possession of an ‘‘ abnormal ” 
brain which makes man different from 
all other animals, including the pri- 
mates. And it is this brain, plus its 
indefinable but no less evident quality, 
“thought ’, which ensures that he 
lives in perpetual torment. In the 
words of Erich Fromm: 
“ Self-awareness, reason, and imagi- 
nation disrupt the ‘ harmony’ which 
characterises animal existence. 
Their emergence has made man in- 
to an anomaly, into a freak of the 
universe. He is set apart while be- 
ing a part; he is homeless, yet 
chained to a home he shares with 
all creatures. 
“Cast into this world at an acci- 
dental place and time, he is forced 
out of it, again accidentally. Being 
aware of himself, he realises his 
powerlessness and the limitations 
of his existence. He visualises his 
own end: death. Never is he free 
from the dichotomy of his exist- 
ence: he cannot rid himself of his 
mind, even if he should want to; he 
cannot rid himself of his body as 
long as he is alive; and his body 
makes him want to be alive. ” 
What Arthur Koestler attempts to 
show in his latest book is that man 
carries this ‘dichotomy of his exis- 
tence” around with him in his own 
head. Not only iis man a creature at 
odds with the universe, he is too a 
being permanently divided against 
himself. Man’s (external) ‘ schizo- 
phrenia ” is a reflection of an (inner) 
“schizophysiology ”. Koestler writes: 
“The neurophysiological evidence 
indicates ... a dissonance between 
the reactions of neocortex and lim- 
bic system. Instead of functioning 
as integral parts in a hierarchic or- 
der, they lead a kind of agonized 
coexistence. To revert to an earlier 
metaphor: the rider has never gain- 
ed complete control of the horse, 
and the horse asserts its whims in 
the most objectionable ways. 
“We have also seen that the horse 
(the limbic system) has direct ac- 
cess to the emotion-generating, vis- 
cerally orientated centres in the hy- 
Pe inialaaiie but the rider has no 


direct access to them. Moreover, the 
stirrups and reins by which the 
rider is meant to control the horse 
are inadequate. ” 
When Koestler implies, as he does 
here, that the creativity and patholo- 
gy of the human mind are but two 
sides of the same medal coined in 
the evolutionary mint, one responsible 
for the glory of our cathedrals, the 
other for the gargoyles that decorate 
them to remind us that the world is 
full of monsters and devils, he ‘is ex- 
actly correct. For his own work, which 
is varied and impressive, is the out- 
come of “an evolutionary process” 
which has undoubtedly taken place 
in his own mind throughout his life. 


Behaviourists 


In this respect (and others) he is rat- 
her similar to Orwell. Both of them 
are outstanding as writers; but more 
precisely, Koestler is now to science 
what Orwell was 'to politics: a man 
dedicated to a personal cause, that of 
maintaining “individual” truth ag- 
ainst the orthodoxy of “the herd”. 
Areas of science, as well as politics, 
are governed on the principle of 
“majority rule’. And in some areas, 
science, again like politics, is “ uncer- 
tain”, even “corrupt”. One of the 
corruptions that Koestler exposes is 
that of Behaviourism, or the “ science 
of behaviour ” as it is called. 

That there are “ ‘ psychologists ’ aided 
and abetted by philosophers whom 
Sir Russell Brain has described as 
making ‘their living by expounding 
the non-existence of their minds,’ ” 
has already been remarked upon by 
Professor John Cohen.* Koestler’s 
book derives its title from an abusive 
remark made by an Oxford philoso- 
pher, Professor Gilbert Ryle. Ryle is 
a prominent member of a so-called 
school of philosophy at Oxford which, 
to quote Koestler who quotes one of 
his critics, “treats genuine thought 
as a disease.” Ryle, a man of obvious 
Behaviourist sympathies, had publish- 
ed a book in 1949, called The Concept 
of Mind. In it he made a strong attack 


[ Ticetemnaie Psychology” (Allen & Unwin, 
1 


on the usual distinction made between 
physical and mental events, calling 
the latter the “ [mere] ghost in the 
machine ”. 
Seeing the word “ machine ”’, one can- 
not help but refer again to points 
made by Cohen: 
“No better example of a charac- 
teristically human experience can 
be found ‘than ‘blushing’ which 
Darwin singled out as the most pec- 
uliar and the most human of all 
forms of expressive behaviour. 
Blushing cannot be caused by any 
action on the body. The mind [my 
italics] must be affected . . . This is 
only one of innumerable examples 
which show that no understanding 
of experience ‘is possible if we as- 
sume that consciousness and atten- 
tion are nothing but occult qualities 
gratuitously introduced into the pal- 
pable world of anatomical ‘ reali- 
y ip ” 


Koestler demolishes Behaviourist ar- 
guments with a similar effectiveness. 
But at the same time, too, he has al- 
most to apologise for doing so, for 
Behaviourism is now revealed to be 
so inadequate a description of human 
affairs that it has virtually become a 
sitting target for all its critics. Never- 
theless, as Koestler shows, the attack 
is still necessary: 
“Tt [Behaviourism] has permeated 
our attitudes to philosophy, social 
science, education, psychiatry. Even 
orthodoxy recognises today tthe limi- 
tations and shortcomings of Pav- 
lov’s experiments; but in the imagi- 
nation of the masses, the dog on 
the laboratory table, predictably 
salivating at the sound of a gong, 
has become the paradigm of exis- 
tence, a kind of anti-Promethean 
myth; and the word ‘ conditioning’, 
with its rigid deterministic connota- 
tions, has become a key-formula for 
explaining why we are what we are, 
and for explaining away moral res- 
ponsibility. There has never been 
a horse with such a vicious kick. ” 
Behaviourism had its origins in the 
notions of John Broadus Watson, 
which first appeared in print in Amer- 
ica around the year 1914. (Note the 
date.) Watson, a professor at Johns 
Hopkins University, Baltimore, de- 
clared: 


“The time has come when psycholo- 
gy must discard all reference to 
consciousness .. . Its sole ‘task is 
the prediction and control of hu- 
man behaviour; and introspection 
can play no part in its method. ” 
The italics are mine; this “ psycholo- 
gy” was indeed a child of our time. 
Says Koestler: 
“The ‘ cynical onlooker’ might now 
ask: if mental events are to be ex- 
cluded from the study of psycholo- 
gy, what is there left for the psycho- 
logist to study? The short answer 


is: rats.” 
Watsonian Behavioursim has received 
substantial “reinforcement” in re- 


cent years from the ideas of Profes- 
sor B. F. Skinner of Harvard Universi- 
ty, who proclaims a similar gospel, 
only one of an even more extreme 
form: “mind” and “ideas” are non- 
existent entities. Professor Skinner 
(of “programmed learning” fame) 
is largely responsible too for having 
introduced pigeons into the psycholo- 
gical arena. 


Evolution 


Fortunately, however, Behaviourism, 
based as it is on observations about 
the “behaviour” of rats and the 
“ thinking ” of pigeons, the creatures 
having first been placed in environ- 
ments that are entirely unnatural to 
them, has never been entirely accep- 
ted. Not all psychologists are fools. 
And as already ‘indicated, the rat-and- 
pigeon “ psychology ” which we have 
inherited largely from Watson and 
Skinner has been under fire for some 
considerable time. However, in addi- 
tion to all the criticism it has received 
at ‘the hands of “ the humanists ”’, to 
whom the fundamental tenets of Be- 
haviourism are naturally quite revol- 
ting, the attack has also come from 
another, rather unexpected quarter: 
from those whose life’s work has been 
a study of the anatomy, physiology, 
and surgery of the brain. 

Thus, while the “ psychologists ” have 
been busy pouring scorn on the con- 
cept of the mind, the “surgeons” 
have been coming round to a different 
view. Koestler draws attention to com- 


ments by the eminent neurosurgeon, 
Wilder Penfield, of McGill University: 
“There are, as you see, many de- 
monstrable mechanisms [in the 
brain]. They work for the purposes 
of the mind automatically when 
called upon... But what agency 
is it that calls upon these mecha- 
nisms, choosing one rather than 
another? ” 
However, it is appropriate to consider 
the brain in more detail. Koestler has 
remarked in one of his earlier books, 
The Sleepwalkers, and he does so ag- 
ain in greater detail here, that: 
“The jerky and basically irrational 
progress of knowledge ‘is probably 
related to the fact that evolution 
has endowed Homo Sapiens with 
an organ which he was unable to 
put to proper use. Neurologists have 
estimated that even at the present 
stage we are using only two or 
three per cent of the potentialities 
of its built-in ‘ circuits *.” 
It is seldom realised, in fact, just what 
the “potentialities” of the human 
brain amount to. When, half a million 
years ago, man developed quite sud- 
denly (suddenly, that is, by evolu- 
tionary time-scale standards) from the 
species Australopithecus to the form 
Homo Erectus (Java-man), the brain 
size went up from 500 cc to 1,000 ce. 
This doubling in volume had a tre- 
mendous effect on the potential infor- 
mation capacity of the brain. In theo- 
ry, at any rate, it increased it by a 
factor so large that it would take a 
person more than 40 years 'to write 
the number out! (This information 
capacity was further increased when 
the brain size went up again later to 
1,500 cc in Homo Sapiens.) How or 
why this dramatic leap came about is 
still a mystery. There exists no satis- 
factory explanation of this at all in 
genetics. 


Janus effect 


But these “evolutionary” difficulties 
apart. there are other important fac- 
tors which have to be taken into ac- 
count when considering brain organi- 
sation. One of these is connective 
capacity, the way in which informa- 
tion can be passed not merely from 
one cell to the next, but from one 
cell to a whole host of other cells. Be- 
cause of an increase in connective 
capacity, this is why, for example, 
one large brain is more efficient than 
two smaller ones of equivalent 
volume. 

Beyond a certain point, however 


there is no real increase in efficiency, 
because of “information overload ”’. 
This is what happens in formal] organi- 
sations where because ‘the sheer 
burden of palaver becomes too much ” 
(Kenneth Boulding), the system is 
forced to split up. 


Yet if we pursue this idea too far, we 
are in danger of being misled as to 
how the present brain came into be- 
ing. It did not, it seems, result from 
an original large amalgam of cells, 
whose functions became progressively 
more differentiated; on the contrary, 
it probably came to be composed out 
of a whole series of previously inde- 
pendent sub-units. 

Important in this connection is Koest- 
ler’s new concept, the holon, which is 
explained as follows. Koestler records 
a parable, attributed to Professor H. 
A. Simon. For the purpose of ‘telling 
it here it has been slightly altered and 
simplified. 

There were once two watchmakers, 
Bios and Mekhos, who each kept a 
shop. And each man had a different 
method for assembling a watch. Mek- 
hos made watches by first getting all 
the individual parts into position, and 
then fastening them together one by 
one. Bios made his watches by con- 
structing, for a start, several sub- 
assemblies of the components, each 
of which would hold together as an 
independent unit. Finally, all he did 
was to lock the sub-assemblies into 
place. 

However, the rule was that whenever 
a customer came into the shop, each 
man would put down his work to at- 
tend to them. For Mekhos this meant 
that when the customer had left, he 
had to start assembling the watch all 
over again. But when this happened 
to Bios, all he had to do was merely 
to reassemble the particular sub- 
assembly on which he had been wor- 
king. Needless to say, there were days 
when Mekhos never managed to make 
a watch at all. 

Eventually he went bankrupt. Bios, on 
the other hand, prospered. 

In other words, as Simon put it: 
“Complex systems will evolve from 
simpler systems much more rapidly if 
there are intermediate stable forms 
than if there are not.” Also, as Koest- 
ler indicates, another advantage of 
the Bios method is that the finished 
product is so much easier to maintain 
and repair. 

But if now, for the pieces of ‘the 
watch, we substitute in our minds 
amino acids, protein molecules, and 


the other basic chemical constituents 


of life, we perhaps can appreciate 
what certain mathematical calcula- 
tions show: that the whole lifetime of 
the earth would be insufficient to pro- 
duce even an amceba, unless assembly 
were to proceed on the Bios method. 
Koestler concludes: ‘“ Wherever there 
is life it must be hierarchically or- 
ganised”’. And he takes the point fur- 
ther; a universal characteristic of all 
hierarchies, whether they be material 
or social, is the ‘‘ Janus effect”: that 
a “part” looked at in another way is 
a “whole”, and a “whole” can al- 
ways be seen as a “part” of some- 
thing else (another “whole”’). The 
terminology is after Janus, the Roman 
god who had two faces looking in op- 
posite directions. 


“The holon” 


Thus, Koestler states an important 
principle: ‘‘ Wholes’ and ‘parts’ in 
the absolute sense do not exist any- 
where”. To go with this principle is 
a new word. Koestler explains: 
“There is no satisfactory word in 
our vocabulary to refer ‘to these 
Janus-faced entities: to talk of sub- 
wholes (or sub-assemblies, sub- 
structures, sub-skills, sub-systems) 
is awkward and tedious. Therefore 
it seems preferable to coin a new 
term to designate these nodes of 
the hierarchical tree which behave 
partly as wholes or wholly as parts, 
according to which way you look at 
them. 
“The term I propose is ‘holon’, 
from the Greek holos = whole, 
with the suffix on which, as in pro- 
ton, or neutron, suggests a particle 
or part.” 
This concept of the holon requires, 
among other things, that we take a 
new look at what we mean by “ the 
individual”. Because we must now 
speak (or at least think) not of indi- 
viduals, but, as Koestler does, of ‘“in- 
dividuals and dividuals’. The indivi- 
dual is not alone, however much he 
may feel he is. 
Referring back to Fromm, and to 
what he says about man (“He is set 
apart while being a part”), is not 
then man himself a holon? Also, do 
we not see Janus-like qualities reflec- 
ted in all his behaviour: in his love 
and hatred, his sympathy and bigotry, 
his tenderness and aggression, and so 
forth? 
Koestler also states: ‘‘ Whatever the 
nature of hierarchic organisations, its 
constituent holons are defined by fixed 
rules and flexible strategies”. There- 
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fore, taking the analogy further, does 
not this, too, describe the state of 
man’s existence: man who is forced 
to live according to “biological 
rules”, yet at the same time transcen- 
ding them with his “ thinking strate- 
gies”? 

It seems, therefore, that the question 
we have to ask about man is this: do 
man’s “rules” carry with them con- 
tradictions sufficient to confound all 
possible “strategies” for ultimate 
survival? In short, as Koestler sug- 
gests here, is man a paradox, a para- 
dox of evolution who has perhaps sur- 
vived too long? Should he not have 
died off ages ago, like the arthropod 
whose brain became so large that it 
choked its alimentary canal? 

But man is still with us, and we are 
still with man. As Koestler shows 
here, it is time that we are short of: 
man is travelling rapidly along the 
exponential curve to his own destruc- 
tion. We are now at what Koestler 
calls 22 pH (‘post Hiroshima’’) yet 
already there have been at least 40 
“minor” wars, and we have been to 
the nuclear brink twice: once over 
Berlin, and once over Cuba. But there 
is no going back in the matter of the 
atomic bomb, and in order to survive 
as a race we have to live with it for 
ever. 


The tablets 


Thus, if we are not to commit mass 
suicide, how are we to survive? 
Koestler’s remedy, which he gives in 
some ten pages towards the end of 
the book, boils down to a pharmaco- 
logical interpretation of the advice 
that God gave to Moses: “Keep 
taking the tablets ”. Koestler explains: 
ss regents pills, pep pills, tran- 
quilisers have, for better or worse, 
spread across the world with a mini- 
mum of publicity or official encour- 
agement. They have spread because 
people liked their effect, and even 
accepted unpleasant or harmful 
after-effects. 
“A mental stabiliser would produce 
neither euphoria, nor sleep, nor 
mescalin visions, nor cabbage-like 
equanimity; it would in fact have 
no noticeably specific effect, except 
promoting cerebral coordination 
and harmonising thought and emo- 
tion; in other words, restore the in- 
tegrity of the split hierarchy. 
“Its use would spread because peo- 
ple like feeling healthy rather than 
unhealthy ‘in body or mind. It would 
spread as vaccination has spread, 
and contraception has spread, not 
' by coercion but by enlightened self- 
interest. ” 
Naturally, considering the predica- 
ment we are in, we must be grateful 
for any reasonable suggestion as to a 
way out. But as the reader will pro- 
bably be able to gather from the above 
extract, this is without doubt the 
least satisfactory section of the whole 
book. These some ten pages towards 
the end are definitely not up to the 
usual Koestler standard. The rest of 
the book is profound and admirable. 
The Ghost in the Machine is the final 
volume in a trilogy which began with 
The Sleepwalkers in 1959, and contin- 
ued with The Act of Creation in 1964. 
These are clearly monumental studies, 
which can be evaluated fully only 
with time. Reading Koestler is at one 
and the same time both an exhilara- 
ting and a depressing experience. It is 
exhilarating, for one comes into inti- 
mate contact with a first-class mind 
(the perspicacity of the writing en- 
sures this) and depressing because 
one cannot help but contrast much of 
Koestler’s brilliance with that of esta- 
blished intellectual thought. Many 
“professors”, if they ever dared to 
take Koestler’s work seriously, would 
in all conscience have to quit their 
jobs. 


Arthur Koestler 
(Photo: Jonathan Green-Armytage, 
copyright: Hutchinson} 
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The New Cinema Club may be start- 
ing a trend among English film devo- 
tees by its offering of three all-night 
“ view-ins ” of several American “ un- 
derground ” films. None of the hard- 
core underground film-makers, such 
as Andy Warhol or Kenneth Anger, 
are represented, but perhaps the club 
wants to ease its audience into the 
American genre gently. Last week I 
commented on one of the films being 
shown: The Brig, possibly the best 
known in England, since it is a filmed 
version of the Living Theatre’s pro- 
duction which was seen here several 
years ago. 

Two other films being shown at the 
Mermaid all-nighters are Zero in the 
Universe, directed by George Moorse, 
and Goldstein, directed by Benjamin 
Manaster and Philip Kaufman. I ad- 
mit to having walked out in disgust 
(after half an hour) at the press view- 
ing of Zero in the Universe, mainly 
because the turgid cat-and-mouse an- 
tics of Zero and his arch-opponent 
Steinmetz seemed endlessly the same, 
and not nearly as funny or exciting as 
Krazy Kat. Unfortunately, this sort of 
pretentious neo-surrealism and gratu- 
itous crypticism have already be- 
come clichés in this sort of film. 
Goldstein proved to be another matter 
entirely: a film of great appeal, 
warmth, humour; and, yes, even spiri- 
tuality! It managed to maintain its 
heartwarming fantasy without falling 
into the twin traps of banality or senti- 
mentality. The chief character is a 
sculptor who is living the conventional 
bohemian life till a strange encounter 
with the title character, Goldstein, 
changes everything. 

And who is Goldstein? (Recently The 
Times’ film reviewer, in a paroxysm 
of misunderstanding, called him “a 
repellent old man.”) He is, if you 
wish, The Wandering Jew; the holy 
spirit of chaos; a Chagall-type Hasidic 
rabbi come to life. There he is, a little 
bearded man, prophetic, humorously 
self-deprecating, essentially sad and 
lonely in a hostile universe. He rises 
as if new-born on a cold winter’s day 
from the waters of Chicago’s Lake 


Helen Mayer 


Last week was Black Power week at 
the recently opened arts laboratory, 
182 Drury Lane, WC2, a warehouse in 
what is described as the “central 
classless area ” of Covent Garden. 

The comprehensive arts project, com- 
prising concerts, theatre, films, poe- 
try reading, and discussion over food 
and coffee, has Jim Haynes, director 
of the Traverse Theatre, as artistic 
director. 

The first one-man show by 19-year-old 


BETTY ROSZAK 
Wandering, dancing Jew 


Michigan. The sculptor finds him be- 
ing persecuted by a pig-like guard iin 
a meat-packing plant, and saves him 
from being cooked to death in the 
smoking room. 

But Goldstein is not grateful. He runs 
away angrily from the sculptor, shout- 
ing: ‘“They’ll dance you down the 
streets if you don’t watch out! ” 

After this brief meeting and prophe- 
tic cry, the sculptor never sees Gold- 
stein again; their paths never cross. 
But he remains haunted by the image 
of the old man, and he leaves his 
friends (including his girl, who is pre- 
paring to have an abortion) in order 
to search for Goldstein all over the 


BLACK ART 


Winston Branch from the island of St 
Lucia, now a student at the Slade, is 
the arts laboratory’s first exhibition. 
It is a retrospective sketch book of 
the young artist’s development and 
experimentation with different media 
and techniques. 

He has set himself the task of reas- 
serting and interpreting the Afro- 
Caribbean cultural identity in his 
art, but he is reluctant to superimpose 
his ideas on his painting as it Is at 


David Ray 


FILM SOCIETY 


The camera is fixed on the wing 

and is in such slow motion 
that it is hard to believe those 

people down below are really 
falling,stumbling into ditches, 

failing to hide behind the 
birches. They are all caught 

on the road, leaving their 
city, pushing their household junk 

that is left now in the middle 
of Poland as the lazy planes roll 

, away in silence and go home. 

It is nothing but the past, even 

if the woman turning before 
she fell did look familiar. These 

are just images the Krauts 
brought back, and kept locked up. 

And all the folks at home could 
claim they didn’t know. 


city. As he explains to his friend, it 
isn’t that he wants to find the old man; 
he just has to look for him. 

One of the remarkable things about 
this film is its image of Chicago. In 
following the sculptor’s search, the 
camera records the cold, grimy un- 
derside of the city: the shabby night 
views from the elevated train, empty 
lots, wrecking yards, meat packing 
plants, expressways, and speeding 
traffic. There is also a spare lyricism 
in the photography of Grant Park in 
the winter, and the lakeside; and a 
sense of the sterile absurdity of buil- 
dings like the Prudential Tower and 
the twin Marina Towers,with their 


this stage. Some of his friends are a 
little disappointed that his exhibition 
is too Western and academic. 

Closely associated with Michael Abdul 
Malik, and with a poetic ritual intro- 
duction to his programme by the poet 
Ted Joans, Winston Branch recognises 
and studies the influences on him as 
he studies his artistic media. He is 
looking and learning from his total 
experience, and he tries to analyse 
the artistic, intellectual. and environ- 
mental influences on him as they 
manifest themselves in his composi- 
tion and use of colour in growing 
awareness. 

Having lived and studied in England 
since he was twelve, there is a great 
deal of this exhibition that is ‘“‘ West- 
ern”. The drawings include ‘the 
sketches for the design of the decor 
and costumes of “Ballet Afrique” 
but really only two portraits of a 
“black” model have the theme for 
which “Brother Winston” has be- 
come known. 

He says ‘they were painted at the time 
at which he first became conscious of 
“blackness”, and although they are 
not self-portraits he has projected his 
own feelings into the model’s features. 
There is fierce determination in these 
paintings, anguish, the contortions of 
a world of experience groping for a 
voice to express what is as yet inex- 
pressible. 

It cannot be foreseen from ‘this exhi- 
bition what kind of an artist Winston 
Branch will become; nor does he wish 
this. He stresses that his art will 
change as he changes as a person. As 
such, he iis likely to become a bridge- 
builder in his chosen medium for the 
understanding of what have for too 
long been considered “ worlds apart ”. 


seemingly endless ramps of car parks. 
Even the apparently irrelevant ap- 
pearance of the novelist Nelson Al- 
gren makes sense in the context of 
this Chicago. The Algren episode con- 
sists of not more than ten minutes of 
rambling anecdotes told by Algren 
in his study. While he talks about the 
exploits of ‘“ Lost-Ball”’ Stahouska on 
the baseball diamond, the camera 
roves from his face to the photographs 
around his room, to the books on his 
shelves, back to the snapshots, pin- 
ups of big-breasted pretty girls, a 
picture of a smiling Simone de Beau- 
voir, boxing stills, then back to Al- 
gren; al] part of Chicago, but much 
more than local colour. 

While the sculptor goes on with his 
quest, his friend (Benito Carruthers) 
drops out. He has found his dream: 
an unlimited source of money ‘in the 
form of a credit card pinched from 
the sculptor’s father. Two beautifully 
contrasting episodes, each in the form 
of a dance, follow. The first is a dance 
of the friend’s fulfilment in the sen- 
sual world. It takes place in a jazz 
club, with Carruthers and a group of 
long-legged dancing girls frenetically 
exhausting themselves with music and 
drink. When it’s all over, the friend is 
left to wonder, “Is this all? ” 

The second is the dance of Goldstein’s 
farewell. He moves to a funny-sad 
Semitic tune, down a long pier to the 
lake’s edge in brilliant sunshine. His 
gestures are ancient, archetypal, ridi- 
culous, and touching at the same time. 
The old bearded man in a black rab- 
binical hat and long, black, belted 
coat dancing timeless steps by the 
water is one of the most memorable 
of film images. At the end, he is re- 
leased once aga'in from this world and 
returns to the water. We see only his 
black hat floating on the brilliant sur- 
face of the sunlit water. 

But the sculptor must continue his 
search. As the film ends he is carrying 
out Goldstein’s prophecy. He is indeed 
dancing down the streets, with the 
old man’s staff in his hand. As he runs 
out of the city into the weeds and 
fields of ‘the countryside, his move- 
ments become more and more dance- 
like, ‘the music lis the same as that of 
Goldstein’s dance, the gestures be- 
come more and more the same. He 
has taken Goldstein’s place. In time, 
he too will become the prophet. 


You can see “ Goldstein ” and “ Zero 
in the Universe” at the New Cinema 
Club, Mermaid Theatre, next Friday 
(November 3) and December 29 (also 
a Friday). Programmes start at mid- 
night. 
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Battles with police in Wisconsin 


Elliot Blinder writes: Students and 
police fought with fists, rocks, sticks, 
and tear gas for two and a half hours 
on October 19 on the campus of the 
University of Wisconsin. 

The rioting between some three to 
four thousand students and city pol- 
ice followed what began as a peace- 
ful demonstration against the pres- 
ence on campus of the Dow Chemical 
Company, best known for its role in 
the production of napalm. 

The demonstration began at 10.30 am 
when over 350 students linked arms 
and sat down in the corridors of the 
Commerce building in the centre of 
campus, where representatives of the 
Dow company were to hold job inter- 
views for prospective employees in 
cooperation with the university place- 
ment service. 

Some twenty policemen were waiting 
for the demonstrators inside the buil- 
ding from 9.30 am on, since Univer- 
sity Chancellor William Sewell had 
hired regulars from the Madison 
police force to assist campus security 
officers. All were under the command 
of Ralph Hanson, Chief of University 
Protection and Security. 

According to Matt Fox, managing 
editor of the Wisconsin Daily Cardi- 
nal, the sit-ins were informed that 
they were obstructing university pro- 
perty, and that they were considered 
to be unlawfully assembled. They 
were also told that Hanson had per- 
sonally suggested to Chancellor Se- 


well that he ask Dow Chemical to 
leave, and that Sewell had refused. 
They were not told what actions 
would be taken. 

At 11 am, three demonstrators sitting 
nearest to the doorway were seized 
by university police in an attempt to 
take them into custody. Other stu- 
dents held on to their companions 
and struggled with police for several 
minutes. The students eventually won 
the struggle, but name arrests were 
issued later for the three students 
identified by university personnel. 
Outside, a crowd of over 3,000 stu- 
dents gathered in support of the civil 
disobedience, while city riot police 
began congregating in front of the 
building. At 10.30 pm, at the request 
of Chancellor Sewell, 25 helmeted 
policemen armed with two-foot-long 
night sticks entered the building, 
smashing plate-glass doors in their 
zeal. 


Bludgeoned 


The students remained in their 
places, heads between their knees, 
and arms over their necks, as the 
police began swinging their clubs and 
dragging out the bludgeoned victims. 
Tn less than an hour the building was 
emptied, with male and female stu- 
dents milling about, heads bloodied 
and bruised, groaning, crying, stop- 
ping cars on the streets and begging 


rides to the nearest hospital. No am- 
bulances were present. By this time, 
demonstrators outside reacted to the 
treatment their comrades had receiv- 
ed and police began throwing tear 
gas to disperse the crowd. 

Six student demonstrators were 
dragged out of the building and plac- 
ed in a police van. Windows of the 
van were then smashed by the crowd, 
the air was let out of the tyres, cars 
were rolled in front of it, students 
stretched themselves out in its path, 
and a picket line was set up at the 
only available exit some 50 feet away. 
Seeing that there would be no way 
out, police released their captives but 
placed them under name arrest. 
Meanwhile, the skirmish was still 
going on between police, lobbing 
tear gas bombs, and the mob of stu- 
dents moving against and retreating 
from the police line between each 
round. At about 4 pm, the crowd, 
which had previously restrained it- 
self to shouting and jeering at police, 
began to fight back with rocks, bricks, 
sticks, shoes, and anything else it 
could get its hands on. Police began 
using the nerve gas, Mace. 
According to John Davis, Cardinal 
night editor, 10 or 15 more riot police 
arrived and began unloading cases of 
tear gas grenades and stocking them 
inside the building, which appeared to 
be under seige at this point. 

One policeman was struck iin the face 
with a flying brick and fell to the 


ground, apparently unconscious. He 
was carried off by police, with a bro- 
ken nose. A second officer suffered a 
broken leg when he was struck by a 
rock thrown from the crowd. He fell 
among the students who set upon 
him and beat him with hands and 
fists. He was rescued by fellow officers 
and taken to the university hospital. 
Seven policemen and 65 students 
were treated at the hospital, for 
wounds ranging from skull injuries to 
superficial bruises. The fighting even- 
tually ceased around 6.30 pm after 
police finally succeeded in containing 
and dividing the protesters, who had 
begun to back off when police dogs 
were brought on to the scene. 

In later developments, Chancellor 
Sewell announced the suspension of 
all 12 members of the Dow Protest 
Steering Committee, which had plan- 
ned the civil disobedience demonstra- 
tion. The committee consisted of rep- 
resentatives from Students for a 
Democratic Society, Young Socialist 
Alliance, University Community Ac- 
tion (a campus political party), Com- 
mittee to End the War in Vietnam, 
and the Committee for Direct Action 
(a campus group composed largely 
of advocates of direct, militant con- 
frontation). 

Police have already issued a warrant 
for the arrest of one of the committee 
members, Evan Stark, a teaching as- 
sistant in sociology. Charges were not 
known. Other arrests are expected. 


292 arrests 
in Oakland 


Nigel Young reports from Berkeley, 
California: The actions engaged in as 
part of the “Stop the Draft Week” 
(October 16-21) in the San Francisco 
Bay area, and.concentrated on the 
Oakland Army induction centre, soon 
showed that a new, urgent militancy 
has permeated the peace movement 
here. 

It also showed that despite deep divi- 
sions on tactics and goals (particular- 
ly the use of violence), various groups 
could run complementary demonstra- 
tions and keep dialogue open. 

The three main organisations con- 
cerned with this week’s demonstra- 
tions were the militant “Stop the 
Draft Week Committee ”, which grew 
out of the Berkeley Students for a 
Democratic Society anti-draft union, 
together with some SNCC and pro- 
Mao elements; “The Resistance”, an 
organisation mainly concerned with 
massive draft-card returning and 
drawing support more from those in 
the non-violent and civil rights move- 
ment tradition; and, third, the “ Civil 
Action Day Committee”, a non- 
violent pacifist group with support 
from War Resisters’ International and 
Committee for Non-Violent Action 
members. 

The week’s demonstrations were co- 
ordinated to the extent of a joint 
leaflet and overlapping support. 
Monday’s demonstration by the Civil 
Action Day Committee took the form 
of waves of 20 demonstrators sitting- 
in at the three doorways of the cen- 
tre: as their leaflet said, so that ‘‘ the 
confused and frightened young men 
caught by the draft will be faced with 
stepping over our bodies, as later 
they will have to walk over Vietna- 
mese bodies. ” 

By noon, after blocking the entrance 
for 6 hours and turning back several 
inductees, with 125 arrests, the de- 
monstration was called off. About 
1,500 people took part in a support 
demonstration. Amongst those arrest- 


ed were singers Joan Baez and Mimi 
Farina and local pacifist leaders Ira 
Sandperl and Roy Kepler. 

Following this, outside the federal 
building, 235 young men of The Re- 
sistance, in an informal rally, attemp- 
ted to hand in their draft cards to At- 
torney Cecil Poole. He refused to 
take them, and after the ritual burn- 
ing of military documents, which has 
become a regular feature of these 
demonstrations, about 1,000 people 
followed the 235 into the federal 
building, where civil rights songs and 
speeches followed. 

At the same time, it was announced 
that a court injunction had been 
granted to the County Supervisors, 
preventing any further anti-draft ac- 
tivity on the Berkeley campus, or, 
specifically, rallies and meetings aim- 
ed at organising illegal acts such as 
non-compliance with the Military Ser- 
vice Act. This was aimed particularly 
at the Stop the Draft Committee 
which had announced its intention of 
launching from an all-night rally on 
the Berkeley campus an all-out at- 
tempt to close the Oakland induction 
centre. 

About 8,000 people attended the now 
illegal rally last Monday night and 
heard the steering committee’s rejec- 
tion of non-violence and its endorse- 
ment of self-defence. To close the 
centre, which handles all the induc- 
tees from Northern California, it was 
planned to combine sit-ins at the 
doors with lines of “defensive” 
monitors and attempts to block the 
streets along which the buses filled 
with inductees would pass, thus mini- 
mising arrests and violence. 

This proved an unrealistic plan. At 
6 am, with the streets around the 
centre full of demonstrators chanting 
Stokely Carmichael’s famous slogan 
for the draft resisters, ‘“ Hell, no, we 
won't go! ”, it became obvious that a 
co-ordinated, disciplined demonstra- 
tion was unlikely. 


Using billy-clubs and tear-gas, about 
600 Oakland police and highway 
patrolmen charged the lines, beating 
demonstrators and newsmen alike, 
and driving about 4,000 people before 
them. Little warning had been given, 
and in the ensuing panic many fell or 
were pushed onto the sitting groups. 
Those who were trapped against the 
wall of the induction centre were 
shown no mercy. 

In the chaos, hundreds were injured 
(50 hospitalised), and 50 arrested. 

On Wednesday, amidst widespread 
news coverage of Tuesday’s police ac- 
tions, and protests by newspapermen, 
many of whom were injured, 2,500 
people returned to picket the centre 
peacefully, whilst the doors were ag- 
ain blocked by sit-downs. Ninety-one 
were arrested. Despite a call from 
the Stop the Draft Committee to halt 
the demonstrations, 2,000 people pic- 
keted again on Thursday. 


On Friday, over 10,000 people con- 


Oakland, California. Peace demon- 
strator carries makeshift shield as 
California Highway Patrolmen 
form a 10-man-deep line behind 
Oakland policemen as they “ clear 
out” anti-draft protesters from 
the front of the Oakland Army In- 
duction Centre on Friday, October 
20. The police took 15 minutes to 
“ clear ” 10,000 demonstrators. 


verged on the centre, retreating be- 
fore lines of 2,000 police until about 
25 square blocks had been cleared. 
They then formed barricades, inclu- 
ding overturned and disabled cars 
and street furniture, to block the in- 
duction buses. 

There were 26 arrests and 23 were 
taken to hospital. All traffic was bloc- 
ked from the centre of Oakland for 
about 4 hours, and the induction pro- 
cess delayed. At one point, the Nat- 
ional Guard was ready to intervene. 
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THEODORE ROSZAK 


Tom Paine 


Tom Paine soup mix 


It isn’t a history lesson. It isn’t a biographical 
study. It isn’t a drama of ideas. Paul Foster’s Tom 
Paine, currently being produced by the La Mama 
Troupe at the Vaudeville, is, rather, a kind of sur- 
realist rhapsody worked up out of the life and 
times of the great revolutionary. 

“ Surrealist” must serve here on two levels. It 
refers (legitimately) to the liberties the play- 
wright has taken with time and space to present a 
fluid and symbolic flow of events. But it must also 
cover (more questionably) the collage that Mr 
Foster has assembled out of several different 
level of literary discourse. 

That is, sometimes we are being presented with 
historical incident (Paine exposing corruption in 
the provisioning of the revolutionary armies); 
sometimes obscure allegory (Paine confronting 
“The General”, “The Bishop”, and “The Gov- 
ernor”); sometimes a psychological impression 
(Paine awaiting execution in the Luxembourg dun- 
geon); sometimes colourful biographical detail 
(Paine’s weakness for drink). 

Since there is no telling why or how we make the 
shift from one of these levels to another, “ sur- 
realist” here balances euphemistically on the 
edge of simple confusion. 

However, at least while one watches Tom O’Hor- 
gan’s razzle-dazzle production of the play, this con- 
fusion largely fails to intrude itself, in much the 
same way that the various confusions of Peter 
Weiss’s Marat/Sade generally failed to penetrate 
the protective coating of Peter Brook’s spectacular 
inounting. 

Director O’Horgan has put together a production 
filled with marvellous stage invention, and the La 
Mama players throw themselves into the enter- 
prise with a strategically distracting energy and 
athleticism. These are very winning young people, 
and they quickly captivate your sympathies by 
their sheer naive determination to shake the 
theatre to its foundations. You want so terribly 
for them to succeed in doing just that, just what 
they came all the way from America to do: to 
energise, to revolutionise, to galvanise. 
Ultimately, they don’t succeed. But in failing, La 
Mama does give us a brash, vivacious, highly prin- 
cipled piece of theatre which is well-worth an 
evening’s time. La Mama as a whole is surely one 
of the bright stars of the American experimental 
theatre, and Tom Paine is the best show the group 
has brought with it on its highly acclaimed Euro- 
pean tour. 

But why do I feel the show falls short of iits pre- 
tensions? In selecting the figure of Thomas Paine, 
Paul Foster has chosen to write a drama of ideas. 
Inevitably. Whether he wanted to or not. What 
else, really, is there to do with Paine except to 
deal with him as an intellectual? That is his 


achievement and his glory. It is in his ideas that 
Paine lives and would want to live. Even the fact 
that he died in cruel obscurity (a point Mr Foster 
belabours) is only worth passing mention. We 
must leave it to Hollywood and the Hallmark Play- 
house to make much of such maudlin human in- 
terest details. Great men like Paine don’t aspire to 
tombstones; they want their work to survive vital- 
ly as the seeds of thought and action. 

But, clearly, Mr Foster is uncertain that the drama 
of ideas is sufficient unto itself. It smacks too 
much of people as old and square as Shaw, whom 
we have, after all, gone “beyond”. A drama of 
ideas is a drama where people take ideas serious- 
ly. They talk a great deal, while nothing else hap- 
pens. They talk at a high and articulate level, 
unabashedly. To write a drama of ideas, one must 
believe (like Shaw, like Ibsen) that ideas can be 
inherently exciting to people, without being set 
to music or promulgated by daring young men on 
a flying trapeze. 

But the La Mama Troupe doesn’t believe in the 
theatre of civilised discourse. That isn’t a criti- 
cism; it’s simply a fact. As Ellen Stewart, La 
Mama’s founder, has put it, “. .. we’re old and 
we're jaded and we have to get underneath; we 
really have to stimulate the subconscious.” So, 
out goes the jaded Shavian intellect and into the 
Jungian soup goes Tom Paine. 

And what comes of that? A play in which a great 
many marginal aspects of Paine’s career receive 
theatrical elaboration; alas! at the expense of the 
man’s political philosophy. For, example, we are 
treated to a superb staging of Paine’s stormbound 
voyage across the Atlantic to America and to 
Paine’s supposed agonies in the Luxembourg dun- 
geon. Such scenes give La Mama the chance for 
lots of sound and fury, but the events signify 
nothing intellectually. No single idea in Paine has 
anything to do with these moments. 

So too a goodly chunk of the first act is given over 
to recounting Paine’s role in the Silas Deane scan- 
dal. If Paine had been no more than a muckraking 
journalist, his role in this expose might be worth 
the trouble. But he was more than that, and the 
episode, amusingly staged as it is, is a waste of 
time. Anybody can expose a crime. But it took 
Tom Paine to write Common Sense. Yet when we 
get around to Paine’s magnificent pamphlets, we 
don’t get argument or elucidation. Only lengthy 
quotation: a hymn to Tom Paine. ; 

In Marat/Sade, after which Tom Paine is pattern- 
ed, Peter Weiss demonstrated that theatrical be- 
zazz is not incompatible with a decent clash of 
ideas. By pitting Marat the rationalist against de 
Sade the psychopath and staging their debate in 
a madhouse, Weiss managed to drive home an in- 
cisive truth: namely, that all mass movements, 


even when they carry the banners of liberty, 
equality, and fraternity, border on being crimin- 
ally insane. 

This bitter irony was also available to Paul Foster 
for examination. But while we get various mani- 
festations of mania and violence in the production, 
it is all froth. We get no debate in Tom Paine. We 
do get a deal of stale mocking at the foibles and 
follies of royalty; but that’s hardly an issue that 
will get anybody’s back up even on this side of the 
Atlantic. 

Where the possibility of debate all but thrusts out 
a leg to trip the playwright (as in the historic 
duel between Edmund Burke and Paine), Mr Fos- 
ter nimbly side steps. And instead, we have a 
Burke who is reduced to a bumbling clown. Which 
does shocking disservice to our hero. Paine did 
not regard Burke as a clown. Why does Paul Fos- 
ter? Paine discerned in Burke a formidable in- 
tellectual foe, and Pain’s perception was emphati- 
cally correct. Burke’s critique of revolution, des- 
pite its lapses into sentimental pieties, is still one 
of our most brilliant pieces of political analysis. 

It was Burke, after all, and not Paine, who accur- 
ately predicted what would come of the revolution 
in France. (And recall, Burke solidly championed 
the American Revolution among other good caus- 
es). One does not dismiss figures of his calibre so 
lightly, unless one is making propaganda. But 
propaganda 200 years after the event is absurd. 
And in any case, Tom Paine and the “right of 
revolution ” tradition scarcely require the service 
of a propagandist. 


Paul Foster’s “Tom Paine” is now available in 
the Calder & Boyars “ Playscript” series, price 
21s. 


Roger Barnard 


The 
state 
and the 
unions 


In our issue of October 13 Neil Me- 
Keown criticised an editorial by Roger 
Barnard on unionism (“ You, Me, and 
the TUC”, September 15). Here, 


Roger Barnard replies. 


Let me start by saying that I am in 
complete agreement with Neil Mc- 
Keown on at least one major point: 
that while there may be a lot of things 
wrong with the unions, nevertheless 
without them the life of the workers 
would be far, far worse than it is. And, 
for that matter, so would be the life 
of all of us. 

By and large, as he rightly implies, 
the unions remain the only consistent 
voice in our society agitating for high- 
er minimum wages, comprehensive 
social welfare and security program- 
mes, increased public outlays for hous- 
ing, education, aid to depressed areas, 
and many other measures that go 
beyond the mere bread and butter of 
their own members. 

Further, of course, the threat to 
sovereign State power that organised 
labour still poses is demonstrated viv- 
idly by the fact that, as I write this, 
Wilson, Gunter, and Ted Heath are 
busy mouthing some pathetic slogans 
about “anarchy among the unions”, 
“ Communists plotting for a winter of 
disruption”, ‘“Trotskyite subver- 
sion”, and so forth. 

From the perspective then, many of 
the criticisms that Neil McKeown 
makes of my editorial are more than 
justified (for example, his important 
point about the TUC calling unequivo- 
cally for the extension of public own- 


ership as the basis of economic pro- 
gress), and in all honesty I have to 
plead that in an 800-word editorial it 
simply is not possible to cover in great 
detail every point that one would like 
to make concerning some particular 
subject; one therefore has to make 
choices. 

In the editorial in question, I chose to 
write primarily about what seemed to 
me to be the shameful neglect by the 
unions of meaningful industrial demo- 
cracy, because I think that this is an 
important issue, and one which is typ- 
ically overlooked by the big presses 
and communications media. And on 
this score, I still do not feel that Neil 
McKeown has settled my doubts. 
Certainly, as evidence against my 
claims he adduces two demands made 
at the TUC conference in Brighton 
this year, one from the Post Office 
Workers, the other from the Chemical 
Workers. The first states merely that 
for industrial democracy to become 
meaningful to working people, trade 
union representatives must have ac- 
cess to “all the information and data 
that management considers it neces- 
sary to have before its own decisions 
can be taken ”. If Neil McKeown con- 
siders that to be an important step 
towards industrial democracy, then [ 
confess to having been in error about 
the meaning of the term! 


The second demand, by the Chemical 
Workers, though vague, is more like 
what is needed, with its important 
emphasis on the principles of demo- 
cratic accountability and participation 
by workers, technicians, management, 
the State, and the consumers in indus- 
trial control. But it is one, where it 
should have been 50! 

{t is as if the unions do not care about 
what kind of industrial power-struc- 
ture is being created in this country. 
It is as if they do not care whether it 
be a free socialism of worker-control 
or a bureaucratic socialism of admini- 
strative power. So that we now have 
to ask the unions what they consider 
to be the more ‘important: ‘the forms 
of social institutions and the locus of 
economic power, or the professed 
beliefs of people in power. The latter 
are the marks of paternalism (per- 
haps sincere paternalism) but they 
are not the marks of free socialism. 

I realise that in the present day the 
concept of direct popular control of 
the economy and of work situations 
has virtually disappeared from social- 
ist currents of thought, and has come 
to be definitional of syndicalist and 
anarchist politics; this means that 
only a small, so-called “sectarian” 
group takes iit seriously. What I can- 
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Unions 


from page 10 


not understand is why to demand the 
implementation of these concepts is 
(or so Neil McKeown implies) to ad- 
here irrationally to “a code of moral 
imperatives”. These demands are 
morally intelligible, certainly, but in 
an important sense they are political 
demands too, and they are revolution- 
ary in their implications. Cannot Neil 
McKeown see this? 

For example, let us suppose that the 
unions adopted an overall policy of 
syndicalism. This would entail not 
merely economic democracy, nor even 
socialist ownership, but above all the 
organisation of economic democracy 
on the basis of the productive units, 
where each unit, relying on ‘its own 
expertness and the bargaining power 
of what it had to offer, would cooper- 
ate with and delegate authority to the 
whole of society. And let us further 
suppose that the unions combined 
this with a serious and dynamic chal- 
lenge to the principles of authoritar- 
ianism and centralisation in work, and 
that this challenge manifested itself 
in the implementation of a non-Statist 
principle of ownership, such as a prin- 
ciple of ownership by strong indepen- 
dent collectives and voluntary asso- 
ciations, 

Now, is Neil McKeown trying to tell 
me that this would not have profound 
political repercussions, both nation- 
ally and internationally (not to men- 
tion the economic and social reper- 
cussions)? 

Perhaps this difference in opinion 
boils down in the end to a question of 
emphasis. Let me express it in the 
form of a dilemma (it is a real one, 
not fabricated). It does not seem to 
me to be sufficient to discuss the ac- 
tual work situation of most people in 
this country (their actual plight on 
the job) in pure economic terms of 
exploitation, class struggle, capital in- 
vestment, boss-profit, and so forth. 
Yet, in power and control, our domi- 
nant institutions still do work accor- 
ding to these old economic principles 
which Neil McKeown applies in his 
analysis, so in this respect he is right. 
‘However, if you omit the old econo- 
mic analysis, in either your theory or 
your behaviour, as perhaps I tend to 
do, you lose out; on the other hand, if 
you think and act in those terms, as I 
suspect Neil McKeown does, then you 
are somewhat out of touch with the 
contemporary facts of life, where 
bureaucratic and leisure values are 
rampant. 

Thus, I prefer to stress these factors, 
for to my mind the difference between 
a welfare state cum socialist bureau- 
cracy, no matter how equalitarian, 
and a genuinely libertarian society 
lies in the matter of freedom and 
power. The achievement of proper hu- 
man dignity, to which we all presum- 
ably aspire, depends on our finding a 
way to make our will effective in the 
world. To be well-fed, treated no 
worse than anyone else, allowed to 
say whatever we feel like saying 
(with some significant exceptions), 
but not to have effective say-so in and 
about our world, is to be significantly 
less than fully human. 

From my own experience in many 
different unions and in many different 
jobs, I suspect that this is the major 
irk for the great majority of people 
today, both in their day-by-day work 
Situation and in society at large. I 
just wish that the unions would apply 
themselves to remedying that irk 
more than they do at present. But I 
do not hold out many hopes for them 
doing so, since a fundamentally bur- 
eaucratic (I might add: Statist and 
militaristic) concept of socialism is to- 
day so widely accepted, and so deep- 
ly ingrained, as to be taken almost 
for granted by the Left in Britain. 
And I fear that Neil McKeown’s analy- 
sis is not nearly wary enough of this. 


Terms: 6d per word, min, 4s. Discounts for 
series, Box No. 1s extra. Cash with order (not 
stamps please). Adverts to reach 5 Caledonian 
Rd., London, N.1 by first post Monday, Box 
No, replies to same address. Displayed advert- 
isements rates on application 


Coming events 

** PRESSURE TO CONFORM ’’ open discussion 
at Libertarian Conference, White Hall Hotel, 
Bloomsbury Square, London WC1. Sunday, Oc- 
tober 29, 2 pm - 5 pm. 


DIRECT ACTION at Barrow. Saturday 4th 
November. Coach details: 13 Goodwin Street, 
N4, ARC 1239. 
Personal 


BADGES made to order any quantity, any slo- 
gan, 9d each, £2 for 50. Committee of 100, 13 
Goodwin Street, London N4. 


CONFIDENTIAL pregnancy test service. Fee 
25s; reliable, accurate and approved method. 
For free literature and container write in con- 
fidence to: Newman Laboratories, 76 Shaftes- 
bury Avenue, WL. 


DUREX Gossamer 8s 6d dozen, Durex Fetherlite 
14s 6d dozen. Durex Gold pack 12s dozen. Real 


Skins, three for 15s 6@. Dept PN, Personal 
Service, 626 Leeds Road, Dewsbury, 


TYPING - manuscripts, theses etc, Sue Pottle, 
4c Willow Buildings, Willow Road, NW3. 


WHEN IN A CO-OP SHOP, quote London Co-op 
number 336943, or send us_ the dividend 
cheque, The resulting dividend will be paid 
into aoe Peace News Fund. Try tearning the 
number. 


MALE COMPANION sought 5@ish for divorced 
werking mum of 44, Interested in everything 
(except religion) London, Box No, 822. 


PARTNERSHIP and share of cottage in North 
West Kent close to North Downs. Box No, 823. 


Publication 

CONTACT - a South African liberal fortnightly 
with inside news of the struggle against apar- 
theid and colonialism. 6 months 8s 9d. 12 
months 17s. Box 1979, Cape Town, S.A. 


Theatre 

UNITY - EUS 8647. New play ‘‘ The Feather 
Pluckers *’. Perfs Thu. Fri. Sat & Sun at 7.45 
pm. Tickets 7s 6d and 5s. 


Births 

ON OCTOBER 3, 1967, at Charing Cross Hospi- 
tal, to Glenys and Peter Crump, a daughter 
(Bridget) a sister for Bronwen. 
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27 October, Friday 


BIRMINGHAM. 5.30-10.30 pm. Students Union, 
Edgbaston. Conference on Workers Control and 
Direct Democracy: Dr Geoffrey Ostergaard, 
Derek Robertson, John Morris, John Fraser MP, 
Jack Knight, E. Sherret, Ernie Roberts, Bar, 
Meals. B.Univ Socialist Union. SEL 1841, 


28 October, Saturday 


BRIGHTON. 2.30 pm. St. George’s Hall, Paston 
Place. Jumble sale. Offers to A. Roth, B'ton 
70945, UNA, 


BRIGHTON, 3-6.30 pm. Friends Meeting House, 
Ship Street. ‘‘ Disarmament and International 
Organisation ’’' (One day school) Dr Roderick 
Ogley. Friends Centre. 


BRISTOL. Mornings Queens 
Peace News and peace books. 
comed. Chris Shellard. 


CHESTER. Friends Meeting House, Frodsham 
St. Autumn Fair organised by Chester Friends. 
Proceeds to Friends Service Council. 


DONCASTER. 7 pm., Peace Centre, 158 Ceme- 
tery Road. ‘‘ Why do we protest?'’ Barnaby 
Martin will answer this question. 


28-29 October, Sat-Sun 


SOUTHSEA. 10 am. Clarence Pier, ‘‘ Stop the 
Slaughter in Vietnam ’’ march Southsea-South- 
ampton via Portsmouth, Paulsgrove, Portches- 
ter to Fareham Market (A3). Sunday Fareham 
Market on A2? to Sarisbury Green (lunch 
12.30pm), Swanwick, Hightown - Bitterne Road, 
Northam Road, Six Dials, St. Mary’s Street, 
East Street, Bargate to War Memorial at 6 pm. 
Social to follow end of march. A. Hall, 25 St. 
Mary’s Road, Southampton. 


29 October, Sunday 


BIRMINGHAM. 8 pm. “ Salutation '"’ Snow Hill. 
Jazz club - all profits to CND, 


BRISTOL DOWNS. 3 pm. Speakers Corner. CND 
and PPU speakers, 


EXETER. 6.30 pm. St. Matthews Church Hall, 
The Triangle Car Park, New Town. Film Show 
‘The War Game’', Admission by ticket only 
3s 6d. Alun Walters, 401 Topsham Road. Tel: 
Topsham 3888. 


Road. On sale 
Helpers wel- 


DONATIONS urgently required to 
cover cost of Autumn Mobilisation. 
Cheques/POs to Autumn Mobilisa- 
tion, 13 Goodwin Street, London 


N4. 
—————_————— =o 
FOR MILITANT STRUGGLE 


AGAINST THE WAR IN VIETNAM! 


Join the Vietnam Solidarity Cam- 
paign. 

10s annual membership fee (in- 
cludes subscription to monthly bul- 
letin). Donations to meet the cost 
of October 22 demonstration both 
welcome and necessary. 

Write to: Vietnam Solidarity Cam- 
paign, 49 Rivington Street, EC2. 
Tel: 01-739 6952. 


LONDON WCl1. 2-5 pm. White Hall Hotel, 
Bloomsbury Square. Open discussion at Liber- 
tarian Conference ‘‘ Pressure to Conform ’’. 


LONDON WC2. 4.30 pm. Arts Laboratory, 182 
Drury Lane. Poetry live with Ted Joans and 
Calvin Hernton. 


30 October, Monday 


LONDON WCL. 7.30 pm. Dick Sheppard House, 
6 Endsleigh Street. Discussion of PPU respon- 
sibility and possible action in the light of 
previous lectures and current events. PPU. 


31 October, Tuesday 


LONDON WI. 4 pm-5.30 pm. House of Commons. 
Tea. Baroness Summerskill: ‘‘ The Law Com- 
mission 1965 - Legal Discrimination Against 
Women ”', WILPF. 


LONDON NW65. 8 pm, 16 Kilburn House, Mal- 
vern Place, Kilburn. Anarchist Group. 


1 November, Wednesday 


LONDON WCI1, 7.30 pm. 6 Endsleigh St. London 
C100 working group. 


2 November, Thursday 


HULL, 8 pm, Blue Bell Inn, Lowgate. ‘' The 
preedom Folk’ - Folksong, Ballads, Blues & 
oetry, 


LONDON WCl1. 7.30 pm. 6 Endsleigh Street. 
Greek Embassy Arrests - What next? London 
Committee of 100. 


2-4 November, Thurs-Sat 


LONDON WC1. 7.30 pm. Conway Hall, Red Lion 
Square. Mikis Theodorakis Ensemble with 
Maria Farantouri & Antonis Kaloyannis. Pro- 
ceeds in aid of the political prisoners, Greek 
and English, and the cause of freedom. Tickets 
10s, 15s and 25s from Housmans, Collets Re- 
cord Shop and the Greek Cttee Against Dicta- 
orate International Cttee, National Cttee of 
100, 


3 November, Friday 


LIVERPOOL 23. 6.30 & 8 pm. Baptist Church 


Hall (opp Odeon), Crosby. Film ‘‘ The War 
Game ”’. 
LONDON N12. 7.45 pm - 10 pm. Finchley 


Friends Meeting House, 58 Alexandra Grove, 
‘Talking about Christianity and Marxism ’’, 
Speakers: Wm E. Barton, Gen Sec FSC, James 
Klugman, editor Marxism Today. Chairman: 
Rev Marcus Braybrooke, MA. Admission free. 
Finchley & Friern Barnet CP. 


4 November, Saturday 


BARROW-IN-FURNESS. 10.30 am, near the 
Polaris launching site - shipyard. Meet at the 
junction of Michaelson and Bridge Roads. 
Polaris Action (NW). 


CROYDON. 4-7 pm. Adult School Hall, Park 
Lane, Social, refreshments, sale. Meet Sybil 
Morrison, Myrtle Solomon, Stephen Delft, gui- 
tarist. PPU Surrey area. 


St Christopher School 
Letchworth 


A school community of some 400 
boys and girls (between 5 and 18 
years) and 100 adults practising 
educaction on sane and successful 
modern lines. 


Applications now being 
considered for next year. 


An event on the calendar of music and freedom 
Three Concerts given by 


The Mikis Theodorakis 
Ensemble (Athens) 


Leader: Yannis Didilis 
Singers: Maria Farantouri and Antonis Kaloyannis 


Tickets: 10s, 15s and 25s 


Conway Hall, Red Lion 


Square, London, WC1 


Thurs, Fri, Sat 2-4 November 


Advance Booking: Collets Record Shop, 70 New Oxford Street, WC1. (MUS 
3224) - Housmans, 5 Caledonian Road, Ni. (TER 4473) - Greek Committee 
against Dictatorship, 26 Goodge Street, W1. Cttee of 100, 13 Goodwin Street, 


N4. (ARC 5524). 


Proceeds in aid of the political prisoners, Greek and English, and the cause 
of freedom. Organised by The International Cttee, Committee of 100. 


A day to remember 


Peace News Christmas Fair 


11.30 am onwards, Saturday 11 November at Kingsway Hall. 
Urgently needed - gifts of all kinds to sell. 


Offers of help to Harry Mister, Peace News, 5 Caledonian Road, N1. 
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The violence in 
Grosvenor Square 


Dennis Gould writes: The failure of 
any radical group in Britain to organ- 
ise a non-violent direct action project 
involving civil disobedience against 
this 51st State of America accounted 
to a certain extent for the miserable 
number of people who supported the 
Committee of 100’s “ peace party” on 
October 21 and the militant and vio- 
lent demonstration of the October 22 
Ad Hoc Committee. 

On Sunday I stood in Trafalgar 
Square, selling Freedom and Resur- 
gence, to observe and listen. I joined 
the walk which went by way of the 
Australian Embassy and Downing 
Street, where the crowd stopped to 
chant at Harold and Mary’s palace. 
There were scores of Vietnamese 
flags, Solidarity with the Viet Cong 
banners, and CP and Trotskyist 
groups. 

There were a few individual anar- 
chists and pacifists walking, too, 
though I guess that they had few illu- 
sions about the end result: violence. 
Probably some 5,000 left the Square 
and on reaching the American Em- 
bassy this had grown by perhaps an- 
other thousand. The front of the 
demonstration surged into a line of 
police, bounced off and down the side 
of Grosvenor Square, till, as the de- 
monstrators behind pushed into the 
Square, they were sufficient to break 
across the gardens and rush for the 
Embassy front. 

There was no obvious plan. Police 
stood their ground till forced back 
by sheer weight of numbers. Mounted 
police drove their horses into the 
crowds, breaking them up; then they 
reformed to swing through the de- 
monstrators time and time again. 
Still the milling demonstrators, inclu- 
ding a large group of Americans for- 
ming Stop It Committee, pushed for- 
ward, aided by a minicar camouflaged 
as a tank. 


Some people got trapped between 
policemen and various parked cars. 
Some broke through the cordons and 
attempted various foolhardy runs at 
Embassy entrances. Some, like my- 


self, found themselves forced through | 
the police lines, so the least we could | 


do was to advance and sit down be- 
fore the final line of policemen on the 
bottom steps of the main entrance. 
We rested for a few minutes before 
being picked up and thrown back in- 
to the ranks of the ragged but deter- 
mined demonstrators, many young 
and many of them women. 


There was no overt desire to arrest | 


the gentle or peaceful, though there 
was in fact little discrimination on 
the part of the policemen: we got 


the knee chopped into our guts; the 


fists clenched and punched while still 
maintaining a linked police line; the 
hand-chop continually used by indi- 
vidually vicious mounted policemen; 
the wild and awaited violence of the 
enraged officers on extra duty; the 
systematic use of pushing and shov- 
ing to clear the demonstration out of 
land long occupied by American 
smells and vocal sounds. 

But the demonstrators, too, used vio- 
lence of both personal and imperson- 
al kinds. From the clobbering un- 
conscious of at least one policeman 
to the indiscriminate throwing of 
earth, wood, banners, fireworks, and 
the odd Coca Cola bottle thrown from 
a long distance (one narrowly missed 
my head and splintered in front of a 
horse), all this served to damn the 
idle pacifists and mild anarchists; and 
there were quite a few of us present. 
The most effective part of the whole 
demonstration was the non-violent 
sitdown which blocked Oxford Street 
for 15 minutes; the most pathetic 
moments were when the Maoists took 
out their little red Bibles and held 
them up. 


Octo- 
ber 22. Stop It Committee’s impro- 
vised tank, seen during Vietnam 
Ad Hoc Committee’s rally. © Gra- 
ham Keen. 


Trafalgar Square, Sunday, 


Police questioning 
over US Forces leaflet 


Several people in London, suspected 
of having distributed the WRI leaf- 
let, “To American Forces in Eur- 
ope”, at US bases in England, were 
interviewed in their homes last week 
by a senior police officer. There is a 
possibility that they may be prose- 
cuted under section 192 of the Army 
Act, as amended by the Visiting For- 
ces Act, for inciting visiting forces 
to desert. 


The leaflet, issued by the War Resis- 
ters International, the Peace Pledge 
Union, the Committee of 100 and 
Peace News, has been distributed 
throughout Europe. Among those 
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Send to Polaris Action c/o Pat Roberts 32 Alderfield Drive Liver- 
pool 24. For details of transport from London ’phone Committee of 


questioned last week were Pat Arrow- 
smith, Brian and Hazel McGee, Wen- 
dy Butlin, Michael Randle (in Pen- 
tonville), Andrew Papworth and Mel- 
vyn Estrin. Representatives of Good- 
win Press and Stanhope Press were 
questioned earlier this year. 

The Director of Public Prosecutions is 
reported to have been alerted after 
pressure on the Attorney-General 
from MPs in the localities of the 
bases visited. There was talk in Lon- 
don last week of organising massive 
distribution of the leaflet, which is 
still available from the sponsoring 
organisations, if charges are prefer- 
red. 
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"Tt intend to join the non-violent civil 
disobedience sit-down outside the shipyard gates 
at the launching of Britains's third Polaris 
submarine at Barrow-in-Furness on Saturday 


me full details and a 


MAYDAY RESPONSE 


Andrew Papworth reports: The res- 
ponse which has followed from the 
publication (on May 1) of the 1967 
New Left May Day Manifesto must be 
very pleasing and encouraging to the 
group which first promoted it. Almost 
unnoticed a new movement is begin- 
ning to organise itself. 

Subsequent printings of the Manifesto 
have brought the total printed from 


News in brief 


Laurens Otter, well-known to many 
on the direct action wing of the 
peace movement, is to take over from 
Douglas Kepper as secretary of the 
London Committee of 100. 

The Mikis Theodorakis Ensemble, 
which is to perform on three succes- 
sive nights in London, November 2-4, 
in concerts organised by the Commit- 
tee of 100, had the distinction before 
the coup of selling 60% of all records 
sold in Greece. 

Despite Terry Chandler’s imprison- 
ment, the Pirate Press is carrying on 
under the management of Mike Sea- 
man and Neil Collins. Address: 116 
Whitfield St, London W1. (01-387 
8864.) 

Christian CND will hold a silent vigil 
on the steps of St Martin-in-the- 
Fields, London, on November 4 be- 
tween 12 and 2 pm for those who can- 
not make the journey to Barrow for 
the Polaris demonstration. The 
Bishop of London has been invited to 
attend. Monsignor Bruce Kent, Catho- 
lie chaplain at London University, 
will be present. 


3,000 to over 10,000 and few remain 
unsold. One thousand have been dis- 
tributed in America. Large meetings 
have been held in a number of Lon- 
don boroughs and in some dozens of 
towns and cities outside London. 

A further and more ambitious version 
of the Manifesto is due to be publish- 
ed by Penguin as a paperback in the 
spring. It will cover the same general 
ground as the current edition, but 
each topic will be dealt with more 
thoroughly. 

One of the refreshing things about 
the growth of the “ Manifesto Move- 
ment” is the way in which its sup- 
porters have simply got on with the 
Jobs of organising sales, meetings and 
other activities, without being push- 
ed. The main aim of the Committee 
(elected at a supporters’ meeting) is 
to build up to a National Convention 
in the spring which, it is hoped, will 
be ‘‘ widely representative of radical 
and socialist opinion and provide a 
forum for discussion and decision- 
soe that is now lacking on the 
eft.” 

A national organiser, American Au- 
brey Raymond, has just been appoint- 
ed to co-ordinate activities and or- 
ganise the convention. A private con- 
ference is being held in London this 
weekend. Those interested should 
write or phone: May Day Manifesto, 
11 Fitzroy Square, London W1. EUS 
6073. 
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